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A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter 


Scandinavian Night — Minneapolis Convention of Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


(See page 303 for identification of photos shown below) 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges~ : 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. : He 
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ST. LOUIS 


“The Central Market’”’ 


Valley desires to serve you— 


Located where 26 lines of railroads converge, it has unexcelled 
transportation from the grain producing areas of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, lowa, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado and 
States farther west— 


The terminus of eastern trunk lines, and having direct through 
lines to the gulf, including a modern government-operated barge 
line to New Orleans, at a differential of 3 cents per hundred under 
the rail rate, St. Louis is regarded by foreign buyers as a logical 
starting point for foreign grain shipments. The lower freight rate 
by water enhances the price at St. Louis which inures to the benefit 
of the country shipper— 


Surrounded by the great grain producing areas of the Mississippi 


The enormous flour and feed milling industries of the city, enjoy- 
ing many in-transit privileges and selling their product for export 
and to the cotton-producing South also take a large percentage of 
St. Louis grain receipts— 


Give any of these members of the St. Lows Merchants Exchange listed 
here an opportunity to prove to you the advantages of this market— 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
Mullally-Evans Co. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Co. 
R. H. Baumgartner & Co. 


James E. Bennett & Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 


Norris Grain Corporation 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Fox Grain Co. 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co. 
Lowell Hoit & Co. 

Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Schwarz Grain Co. 


Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co. 


J. H. Teasdale Com. Co. 
Terminal Grain Co. 


Toberman Grain Co. 


C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc. 
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MILWAUKE 


Milwaukee at all times has a big, broad market for all grains. 
Its industrial consumption and shipping demand provides an active 
demand all the year. 


Milwaukee, the foremost brewing center and largest malt man- 
ufacturing city, is the leading malting barley market of the 
country. 


Milwaukee is the leading white corn market of the Northwest. 


Wisconsin rye is known the world over for its fine quality and 
works advantageously thru the Milwaukee market. 


Milwaukee, with ample storage facilities and large stocks, is 
the natural gateway to a large consuming area, and solicits 
inquiries for all grains. Milwaukee is known for fast unloading 
and prompt returns. 


Milwaukee is the logical distributing center for feedstuffs, 
millfeeds, brewers grains, and malt sprouts, and enjoys an 
enviable reputation in all sections. 


Deal with any of these Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange Members: 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. P. C. Kamm Co. 


Grain Merchants Grain Merchants 
W. M. Bell Co. Leonard J. Keefe 
Grain Merchants Grain Commission 
Roy I. Campbell La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Grain Commission Grain and Feed 
Cargill, Incorporated J. V. Lauer Co. 
Grain Merchants Grain Commission Merchants 
Franke Grain Co., Inc. Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
Feed Merchants Grain Commission 
John C. Hensey > J. Walter Rice 
Grain Commission Grain Merchants 
Lowell Hoit & Co. The Riebs Co. 
Grain Commission Malt, Barley, Rye, Corn, Soy Beans 
Johnstone-Templeton Co. Stratton Grain Co. 
Grain Commission Grain and Feed Merchants 


“Mahe Miluauhee Your Marhet' 
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TOLEDO 


a leading Grain, Feed, Seed and Milling : 
Center has natural advantages 


Lake and Rail Transportation 
Unexcelled Storage Facilities 


A Constantly Bidding Market 


“Cargill, Incorporated Lansing Grain Co. 
Continental Grain Co. Norris Grain Co. 
H.W. DeVore & Co. Patterson Grain Co. 
S. W. Flower & Co. The Rice Grain Co. 

_G. R. Forrester Co. L. J. Schuster Co. 
Henry Hirsch & Sons | The Sheets Elevator Co. 
Kasco Mills, Inc. Southworth Grain Co. 


National Milling Branch of National Biscuit Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Stands Out Ahead 


Located in the heart of the Corn Belt and having 
the best railroad and handling facilities, Indian- 
apolis affords you an excellent outlet for your 
grain. Active buyers assure a constant market. 


Ship us your wheat, corn, and oats 
Acme-Evans Co. : Mid-West Elevator Co. 


Millers Receivers and Shippers 


The Cleveland Grain Co. 


Consignments 


Dorgan Grain Co. 
General Grain Business 


The Early & Daniel Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


The Lew Hill Grain Co. 


C. Wm. Maibucher 


Receiver and Shipper 


R. B. McConnel 


Consignments 


Fred W. Scholl Grain Co., Inc. 


Receivers and Shippers 
Standard Cereals, Inc. 


Commission and Brokerage White Corn Millers 
Indiana Grain Cooperative, Inc. Standard Elevator Co. 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator 1,000,000 bu. Receivers and Shippers 
Indianapolis Grain Co., Inc. Steinhart Grain Co. 
Consignment Service Receivers and Shippers 
Lowell Hoit & Co. Chas. S. Weirick 
Grain Commission Grain Commission 
McEwan-Butturff Grain Co. Winslow-Evans Grain Corporation 


Consignments Receivers and Shippers 


Se eae 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains. 

200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 


“65 years of continuous service in the grain trade.”’ 


FE. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eter oes 


332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN 


LAMSON BROS.&COQO. STOCKS — BONDS 


Chicago, II. 


COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS — PROVISIONS 


ASK FOR BIDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY 


ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO 
Board of Trade 


Merchants Exchange Boerd of Trade Board of Trade 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY © OMAHA 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
Ia. Ia. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


FRED M. SMITH—GRAIN 


Denver, Colo and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. 
’ . 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Board of Trade 


| DEN V E.Ragee 


EAPOLIS 
Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 


A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and_ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


Intermountain Elevator Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 
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O i A Fa A “4 Diversified Market” 


In line between producing areas of the Middle 
West, and consumers in all directions, this 
market performs a complete, helpful service for 
both shippers and buyers. 


Nebraska wheat is of excellent milling quality and is 
available through the Omaha market. 


excellent railroad facilities and transit privileges. 


modern terminal elevators for storage, cleaning, 
sacking, and transferring of all classes and 
grades of grain in straight or mixed cars. 


private wires to all markets for quick action in 
market protection. 


complete milling, baking, and feed analysis 
laboratory service. 


outstanding weighing and inspection service. 


market quotations three times each market day 
over KOWH, the Omaha World-Herald broad- 


casting station. 


To Satisfy Your Needs, Get in Touch with Any of 
These Members of the 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Bell-Trimble Grain Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. 
Burns Grain Co. 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Continental Grain Co. 
Crowell Elevator Co. 


Holmquist Elevator Co. 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Mid-West Grain Co. 
Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. 
Omaha Elevator Co. 
Rosenbaum Brothers 
Taylor Grain Co. 

The United Grain Co. 


Updike Grain Corporation 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


UHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Chicago, = Pre Wires Kansas City, 


Ill. Markets Mo. 


e Elevator Capacity Over 7 Million Bushels @ 


Davis DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 
Grain Ta bles Board of Trade 


Kansas City, Mo. 
show at a glance, or with one addition, 


the value of any number of bushels and 
odd pounds of wheat, ear and shelled 
corn, oats, and barley, at any price from 
12c to $1.75 per bushel, by %c rises. Well 
printed on book paper and bound, 256 
Pages, size 544x7% inches. Price, $2.00, 
f. 0. b. Chicago. Weight, 14 ounces. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 


5 shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
332 S. La Salle St, Chicago, Ill. Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


Chaba of Commen © 
- . Members eS 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 
breaks. 

20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to ah ga of 32 Ibs. 

20,000 '' 74,950 '"' " bt | be 

20,000 ‘' 118,950 " 3 " 48 

20,000 "' 140,950 " Ae " 56 

20,000 ‘' 140,950 " SS " 60 
Pounds in red ink; bushels In black, 48 pages. 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 
Consignment. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


B U N G FE E iE KV ATO R C 8) R PO R ATI @) N advertised, tell the advertiser. 


If What You Want you see 


If Not—Tell the Journal. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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$.0.8. “Servant of Science” 
Will Give You Warning 


Read directly in Fahrenheit degrees the tem- 
perature of the grain in your storage bins by 
installing a Zeleny Thermometer System. 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


542 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


INSURE WITH 


“THE MILL MUTUALS" 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Millers National Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
Mills and Elevators 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


e FLEXCO H D RIP 


PLATES are used in re- 
pairing rips and patch- 
ing conveyor belts. The 
wide space between 
outer bolts gives the 
fastener a long grip on 
the edges of the rip, 
while the center bolt 
prevents the fasteners 
from bulging. 


e FLEXCO H D B 


FASTENERS make a 
strong, tight butt joint 
with long life. Re- 
cessed plates embed 
in belt, compress belt 
ends and prevent ply 
separation. Five sizes 
in steel and alloys. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4692 Lexington St., Chicago 


Ei E_® BELT FASTENERS 


ELT 


Keep your conveyor 
helts going with 


bE Man 


> BELT FASTENERS 


@ Avoid shutdowns and lengthen the 
life of your conveyor belts and bucket 
elevator belts by using Flexco HD belt 
fasteners and rip plates. Thousands of 
companies have stepped up the perform- 
ance of conveyor lines and cut costs 


by using Flexco methods. 

Folder WRP shows ex- 
actly how to make tight butt 
joints in conveyor belts with 
Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. 
Also illustrates step by step 
the latest practice in repair- 
ing rips and putting in 
patches. 


Write for 
your copy 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 


peas ..veteh 


and other ’round seed 


that may be mixed in grain or seed. 
Complete separation—and in condi- 
tion ready for resale. 


NO POWER 


Required 


Occupies small space, at- 
tentionlessly performs — 
by gravity — separations 
of vetch, peas and other 
round shaped seeds impos- 
sible to obtain with any 
screen or air cleaning op- 
eration. Can be set to use 
in any handy place—soon 
pays for. itself. 


Ask for Data J-31 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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HORNER & WYATT BURRELL 


Engineers Engineering & Construction Co. 
: ; Daily News Bldg. Chicago, III. 
Designers of Grain Elevators, Dasetee ep Cor 
Flour Mills and Feed Mills Grain Elevators Malt Plants 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade Meera: oe 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. Our service is as near as your telephone, telegraph or letter. 


Preliminary designs and cost estimates will be given cheerfully. 


: Hane os Equipped with 
Capacity : { fie Tania 5 S Four Stewart 
5,000,000 7 aa4 | Ip bE Link-Belt 
Bushels att es | al iste a ee =a Grain Car 
ai eer meee | | a Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 


designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 
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POLK SYSTEM 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


Corn Exchange Bldg. 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Engineers Contractors 
Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Feed Mills Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


Board of Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at.......... 
Station On «.> .0ics sie’. date; billed shipper’s order notify........... ; 
draft for '$.52 - <5. Hee g) MudewthrOugh.6 cele ccs bank Ofsic.c.osieiclereie's 
to apply on sale of.......... bushels made........... 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 
carbon. Size, 5%x8% inches, Weight, 8 ounces. Order 
Form 3 SN. Single copy, 75c; three copies, $2.00, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Perfect Discharge 


We can also furnish these buckets in a new rustless, non-sparking metal for flour and soft feed. 
Less than one quarter the weight of steel and at a fraction of the price of standard stainless steel. 


We handle a complete stock of Norway Flathead Bucket Bolts and Spring Washers 


B. I. WELLE 


220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man. 
Licensed Manutacturers for Western Canada 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 


it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 


J.H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


YOUNGLOVE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Feed and Soybean Plants 
Repairing 
201 Grain Exchange, Sioux City, Ia. 


THE CALUMET 


(Protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents) 
Increased Capacity 
Superior Wearing Quality 


SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE Licensed Manufacturers 


ORA LONG 


MAN HATTAN, KANSAS 
Builder o 
BETTER GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Waterproof Pits and Repairing 


CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. __ 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Til. 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FORMERLY THE 


VAN NESS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Ss Building or Modernizing 
Prompt Service 
In 8 Surrounding States 


Don't Breathe DUST 
Wear a DUPOR... 


New - Automatic- Rubber 


RESPIRATOR 


Maximum Efficiency because of DOUBLE 
FILTER CHAMBERS! (Patent 2,000,064.) 
Two-in-one protection at lower cost than 
old types! Revolutionary construction, 
light weight, collapsible to fit the 
pocket! Easy breathing—clear vision— 
with unique Face Cloth for comfort. 
Why Breathe Dusts, Paint Sprays, Fumes 
etc. ORDER YOUR "'DUPOR" TODAY 
PRICE $18.00 per dozen. Extra Pads, Ic 
each, 


HES: COVER eee ee ee erorey 


in the U. S. under this patent. 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwest Distributors 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


ADRIAN MILL AND ELEVATOR 
For Sale; located in an excellent grain ter- 
ritory; on Carthage branch of the CB&Q. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Adrian, Illinois. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Two elevators located 
near each other in splendid grain producing ter- 
ritory for sale; large per cent of old corn crop 
back and big crop in making; priced to sell ac- 
count aged owner retiring. Terms if desired. 
Address 83N2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.”’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN-—Elevator located 
in a good farming community and doing a nice 
business; elevator capacity, 10,000 bu.; feed 
mill with Burton feed mixer and Blue Streak 
hammermill with 40 h.p. motor, direct con- 
nected; corn sheller and corn cracker; two large 
warerooms; coal sheds; office building and 
equipment with platform scale beside office. 
Priced right to sell. Address 81V4, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


ELEVATOR FOR LEASE 


EAST CENTRAL INDIANA—10,000 bu. iron 
clad country elevator fully equipped for lease; 
doing good business in excellent territory, re- 
tailing grain, feed, seeds, fence, coal, etc.; on 
main highway. For further particulars, address 
83S2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


MILL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, cheap; Buckeye Mill; oldest stand 
in county, complete ex. power; fine location for 
grinding and retail; good territory to draw 
from; no mills near. A. C. Duncan, Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio. 


. ol gg 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WANT MEN with capital to join me in soy 
bean processing plant; also lumber yard, feed 
mill and elevator for sale or lease. Hither or all; 
terms. A. H. Hicks, Springfield, Ill. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. ‘There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal JT RY IT. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, lt 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides space for re- 
cording hourly Board of Trade 
radio or CND quotations for 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets, size 914 x 
11¥4 inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-5, Price $1, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
Chicago, II. 


332 S. La Salle St. 


KEEP POSTED 


Fe JOURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, 


American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 


Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 


7 pene ec iaeton a rH 
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McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 


hicle into one dump door. By adding 
extension will dump into any number of 
doors. Operating connections at each 
door. Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very 
reasonable. A\ll parts of dump in plain 
view above driveway floor. Vehicles 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started as de- 
sired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 


Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg.. Indianapolis, Indiana 


Improved Duplicating Grain 


Tickets 


Use of Form 19GT as a scale book saves much 
time and labor as one writing with the use of 
carbon gives a complete record and at the 
same time, a ticket for the hauler. 

Each of the 125 original leaves bears four 
scale tickets, is machine perforated, printed 
on white bond, size of tickets 3x6% inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, but 
not perforated. Check bound at top of tickets 
with hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book 
arranged horizontally. Each book 7%4x12 
‘nches. 250 leaves with 5 sheets of carbon. 

Each ticket has svaces for following record: 
“Owner. Hauler, Grain. Grade and Dockage. 
Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net Pounds, 
Bushels. Price and Amount. Storage Ticket 

lo., Station Ticket No.. and Date. Weigher. 
Name of Firm or Buver.” Order Form 19GT 
Dunlicating. Price $1.20 plus postage. 

Triplicating is the same form as 19GT de- 
scribed above with 125 sheets strong white 
tissue for buyer, bound in between the orig- 
inal tickets for hauler and the duplicate for. 
headquarters so as to make three copies with 
one writing. Five sheets dual faced carbon, 
375 leaves. weight 3 Ibs. Order 19GT Trip. 
Price $1.65 plus postage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 82A7, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 82A9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 82A10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. : 


a SE OE eee ee 

FOR SALE—No. 10 Monarch ear corn crusher; 
right hand; like new used four months, $200. 
Madison Milling Co., Madison, Minn. 


ae eS ee eee 

FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
82A8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 
oS SE ae 

fOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Ete. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


ONE TYPE Y style H Fairbanks used engine, 
25 h.p., good condition; one 9x18 Nordyke double 
roller mill; two 7xl4 Nordyke double roller 
mills. Auburn Roller Mills, Auburn, Ky. 

ES ee ee ee eee ee ae ee 

DOAK SPOUT HOLDER — “Best on earth.” 
Price $10.00, satisfaction guaranteed; full in- 
formation on request. Manufactured and dis- 
tributed by Superior Mfg. Co., Albert City, Iowa. 
Sold by several elevator supply houses. 


AT A SACRIFICE—One Brown-Duvel mois- 
ture tester, one grain trier, one sample pan, one 
four-in-one scale, and several small testing 
screens for sale. Consumers Coal Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT for sale; Owens 
No. 10 Fan Mill; No. 3 Rowell Hammer Mill; 
Hart Parr 36 h.p. Engine; 30 ft. 6 in. Well Cas- 
ing; one man Elevator; Scaler and Dump. E. 
T. Martin, Simpson, Minn. 


FOR SALE—1 40 h.p., 3 phase, 720 r.p.m. 
slipring motor; 1 10 h.p., 3 phase, 1,700 r.p.m.; 
2 5 h.p., 2 phase; 2 bbl. mixing machine, good 
condition. Acme Burlap Bag Co., Ine., 42-44 
Emerson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Monarch 20” double attrition 
grinder, 15 h.p. motors; used very little, newly 
overhauled and practically a new machine; 
complete with starter box, $600. McKercher 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—1 75 h.p. Allis-Chalmers, Ind. 
Motor, 3 ph., 60 cy., 440 v., 720 r.p.m., starter; 
bargain; 1 200 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse ball bear- 
ing, Ind. Motor, 3 ph., 60 cy., 440 v., 1200 r.p.m., 
with outboard bearing, all on cast iron base, 
with starter; like new. Ralston Purina Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


MILLS, ENGINES, MOTORS—Duplex hammer 
mill direct connected 50 h.p., 3600 r.p.m., 220 volt 
AC Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing motor com- 
plete with blower, dust collector, piping, dump 
scale and drag line; 24” Bauer attrition mill with 
two 20 h.p. General Electric direct connected 
motors, 25 h.p. International gasoline engine; 25 
h.p. Fairbanks-Morse oil engine; all priced to 
sell. Large stock electric motors all types and 
sizes, for farm, mill and elevator; rebuilt and 
guaranteed at mioney saving prices. Write us 
on your requirements. Rockford Electric Equip- 
ment Co., 728 So. Wyman St., Rockford, Mlinois. 
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INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


Write us about your needs, 
No obligation, of course. 


WHITE* STAR * COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
JOA YO I IE 


JOO OOO COCO. 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 8600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


MOTORS-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illi- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagner and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering adviee on your problems. 
Write us without obligation. New illustrated 
bulletin No, 238, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 
6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘Your service brought me 24 replies.” 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


SAMPLE PANS 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16%4”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 134x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consclidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SCALES FOR SALE 
SCALES—Motor truck, warehouse, dump, tank 
and hopper. Bargains. New and used. All ca- 
pacities, Guaranteed. 30 day free trial. Bonded 


’ Seale Co., Dept. GFJ, Columbus, Ohio. 
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SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and, durable; 
size 414x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus’ postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

———— 

SELL YOUR SECOND HAND Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


K-R-O FAST-SELLING 
RAT EXTERMINATOR! 


Bic sales, big profits! Get your share by fea- 
turing, displaying K-R-O (kills rats only). 
It’s by far the fastest-selling rat exterminator 
because it is not a poison, harmless to live stock 
and poultry, but kills more rats than anything 
else. K-R-O is made of oven-dried squill, a 
raticide recommended by U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture (Bul. 1533) and has been on the market 
for twelve years. It is steadily advertised in poul- 
try and farm papers. Get behind K-R-O. Re- 
tails for 75c in powder form (specially for 
farms) and 35c and $1 Ready Mixed (no bait 
to buy). A long profit item, a real money-maker. 
Write us for dealers’ prices. K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Improved Grain Tickets 


Owner 
Hauler 
Grain Grade | Dockage 
| Yo 
Gross 
Tare 
Net 
Total Dockage 
Net Pounds 
_ Bushels 
Price Amount $ 
Storage Ticket No. 
Check Ne: Weight, 3 lbs. 
Station postage. 
No. : . 19 
id Weigher 


Name of Firm or Buyer 


(Illustration is one-half size of 
original ticket.) 


Using Form 19GT as a scale book saves much time 
and labor as one writing with the use of carbon will 
give you a complete record and a ticket for the hauler. 
_Each of the 125 original leaves bears four scale 
tickets, printed on white bond, machine perforated. 
Each ticket is 3 inches wide by 63% long. The 125 
duplicate leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 
forated. Check bound at top of tickets with hinge 
top cover, 500 tickets in each book arranged hori- 
zontally. Each book is 7!%4x12 inches, supplied with 
5 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 

Duplicating. Weight, 2% lbs. 
Price $1.20, plus postage. 


Triplicating is the same as 19GT Duplicating. In 
addition, sheets of strong white tissue are bound in 


Order 19GT Dup. 


between the original tickets and the duplicates so as 
to facilitate making three copies with one writing. 
Five sheets of dual-faced No. 1 carbon, 375 leaves. 


Order 19GT Trip. Price $1.65, plus 


Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The GR°DEaLERS. JOURNAL 


The WEST Meets the EAST at 


BUFFAL 


A Balanced Market 


GRAIN Commission merchants, track buyers, elevating and forwarding 

facilities, storage plants, feed mills, flour mills, all in number and 
variety, give Buffalo every advantage in expeditiously handling grain. Competi- 
tion is keen, bidding is active, and elevators are equipped with modern machinery 
for drying, cleaning, clipping, or otherwise improving every kind and grade of 


grain at reasonable cost. 


FEED 


Buffalo is the natural gateway from the vast grain-producing sec- 
tions of the West to the large consuming territory of the East. 


Lake, rail and canal transporting facilities converging at this gateway, have de- 


veloped a diversified business in feeds. 


It is the home of a number of active feed 


wholesalers and large commercial feed manufacturers. 


SEE 


Seed wholesalers, with outlets to the vast hay and pasture sec- 
tions of the Northeast, that make possible its dairying and live-stock 


industries, make Buffalo an active market for offerings of grass and field seeds in 


large and small lots. 


DEAL WITH THESE FIRMS 


Southwell Grain Corp. 


Consignments—Grain & Feed Merchants 


Wood Grain Corp. 


Consignments 


Lewis Grain Corp. 
Grain Merchants—Consignments 


Eastern Grain Elevator Corp. 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 


S. E. Provoost 


Broker—Grain and Feed 


Cargill, Incorporated 


Grain Merchants 


O. E. Auerbach, Inc. 
Dried Milk—Grain Brokerage— 
Consignments 

American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Co. 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 


J. G. McKillen, Inc. 


Receivers—Consignments 


Let BUFFALO Serve You Always 


Kellogg Grain & Elevator Division 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Elevator Operators—Soybeans & Barley 


Continental Grain Co. 
Grain Merchants 


Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of Standard Milling Co. 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Grain and Feed Consignments 


Craver-Dickinson Seed Co. 
Buyers and Sellers—Carlots or less 


The Stanford Seed Co. 


Field Seed Merchants—Carlots or less 


Allied Mills, Inc. 


Feeds 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Grains, Soybeans and Feeds 


Checkerboard Elevator Co. 


Grain and Feed Merchants 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN 
GR Fee JO DURNAL 


INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


é 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 


improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 


ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


“i Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journais Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are ‘!nvited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 11, 1939 


YOUNGER members in the grain 
business desiring to have a _ broader 
knowledge of its many ramifications will 
find the course starting this month by 
the Grain Exchange Institute a valu- 
able source of information. 


TEXAS DEALERS are on the look- 
out for Walter Golding, a trucker, who 
after gaining the eonfidence of elevator 
men stings them with a rubber check 
and disappears. Probably he may be 
working in your territory now. 


SHIFTING of corn and live stock pro- 
duction to the Southern states to the dis- 
advantage of the Corn Belt states, which 
lose a market for much corn formerly 
shipped to the Southeast is one conse- 
quence of government control. Another 
is complained of by the director of the 
Georgia state department of public wel- 
fare protesting against shipments into 
Georgia by the F.S.C.C. of dairy prod- 
uets from Wisconsin which state taxes 
oleomargarine, a product of cottonseed, 
15 cents a pound. ~ 


BUYERS of field and grass seeds who 
have annual requirements to satisfy find 
it profitable to get in touch with locali- 
ties that are increasing their production 
as reported from time to time in our 
Field Seeds department. 


COUNTRY SHIPPERS now realize 
the great benefits of attending a grain 
grading school, in fact so many indi- 
cated a desire to attend the Minneapolis 
school last week it was found necessary 
to refuse the reservations of residents 
of the twin cities, in order to accommo- 
date shippers from the country. 


THE ODIUM of exacting unreason- 
able margins from traders in futures 
can not be cast on the government, the 
chief of the C. E. Adm. have stated at 
the Minneapolis convention that: “Under 
the Commodity Exchange Act we have 
no authority to regulate the amount of 
the margin deposited on future trades.” 


SEALING of truck-loads of grain on 
which certificates of grade or weight 
have been issued may become necessary 
if the certificate is to have any value 
after the trucker has passed out of sight. 
After unloading a certificated truck- 
load of No. 2 corn the trucker can pick 
up a load of No. 3 and use the No. 2 
certificate to effect a sale. Throwing off 
part of the load and using the weight 
certificate for subsequent delivery of 
short weight is an old trick in the city 
coal trade that some grain truckers are 
only too eager to copy. 


THE BUROCRATIC tendency to make 
arbitrary rules incapable of adjustment 
to varying conditions was never better 
exemplified than by the order of the Sec- 
retary of Labor that iron and steel work- 
ers under the Walsh-Healey Act must 
be paid 62% cents an hour. The Secre- 
tary ignored the specific provision of the 
law that wages must be fixed “locally” 
and fixed them on a broad national basis, 
perhaps to save herself the trouble of 
studying each local situation. The steel 
companies appealed to the court which 
on Oct. 3 decided that the action of the 
Department of Labor was “not only un- 
warranted, but incongruous.” 


A FALLING OFF in the volume of 
future trading to less than 10,000,000 
bus. per day in all wheat futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade during Janu- 
ary, February and March has led to a 
belief that future trading has decreased 
compared with many years ago. Exami- 
nation of the charts published elsewhere 
shows this to be fallacious, the daily vol- 
ume in January, 1938, being 22,979,000 
bus., being about double the 11,867,000 
bus. daily volume of January, 1924. Stu- 
dents of volumes declare that the only 
salient conclusion to be drawn is that 
the volume of speculation rises in four- 
year cycles, as in July, 1925; July, 1929; 
July, 19838; and July, 1937, the next to 
be in 1941. 
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IT IS taking the federal government 
too many years to prove that private 
operation of barge lines can be made 
profitable; and the experiment might as 
well be abandoned. 


A TIGHT ear situation is reported to 
be developing in a few localities; and 
shippers should be on their guard to 
learn at the earliest moment of any em- 
bargo by the carriers that will delay 
shipments from their elevators to fill 
contracts. 


GRAIN elevator operators’ difficulties 
with the “area of production” are as 
nothing compared with the troubles of 
big manufacturing concerns, such as a 
locomotive works at Philadelphia, which 
on Oct. 5 filed 4,183 exceptions to a trial 
examiner’s report to the N.L.R. Board. 


THE WORLD has a quarter billion 
more bushels of wheat than a year ago, 
which is sufficient reason for the fall in 
prices since early September. After the 
warring nations have dipped into their 
heavy accumulations of wheat the mar- 
ket can be expected to get its second 
wind for new high prices. 


PLEASE BEAR in mind that this is 
Fire Prevention Week and you are ex- 
pected by all friends who favor fewer 
fires and lower fire insurance costs to 
correct all the known fire hazards of 
your plant. It is your civic duty to do 
everything in your power to prevent 
fires and to provide facilities at every 
point of advantage to extinguish fires 
in their incipiency. 


THE WAREHOUSE Commissioners 
Ass’n just organized at Minneapolis has 
a wonderful opportunity to be of real 
service to the grain warehousemen at 
country stations by broadening state 
regulations to permit the country trade 
to utilize terminal storage for their local 
surplus. After the farmer who has 
stored grain with the local elevator op- 
erator is fully protected the latter should 
be permitted to run his business in the 
most economical manner and with utmost 
freedom. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS who carefully in- 
spect all box cars before loading grain 
into them will join the weighmasters in 
protesting against the wood lining of 
the ends of the new style box cars hav- 
ing corrugated ends which is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated elsewhere in this 
number. Where linings of box car ends 
or sides are vertical, it is comparatively 
easy for grain to leak in behind the lin- 
ing, but next to impossible to get grain 
out without destroying the lining. 
Trouble for those using this new style 
box car can be avoided by completely lin- 
ing the inside of each box with heavy 
paper and this every cautious shipper 
will do if he is anxious to avoid a heavy 
shortage in his shipments. 
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WITH 257,000,000 bus. of old corn 
depressing the market value the CCC 
should be dissuaded from lending any 
more money on corn on the farm or else- 
where. 


THE PROTRACTED drouth has 
caused so much comment and complaint 
as to discourage all weather prognosti- 
cators, but it now seems certain that the 
planting of winter wheat has been so 
long delayed, the Hessian fly will not get 
a chance at the growing grain this fall. 


SALES PUFFERY hitherto indulged 
in by old line merchandisers and manu- 
facturers with the utmost freedom must 
be eschewed by sellers desiring to steer 
clear of a citation by the pestiferous 
Federal Trade Commission. No longer 
is it safe to describe a product as the 
best of all. 


IT IS UNFAIR to the grain mer- 
chants and the railroads for the govern- 
ment to take title to grain and ship in 
its name to take advantage of the re- 
duced land grant rates of freight. Such 
government intrusion into private busi- 
ness is a step toward the totalitarian 
state, and to paraphrase the Great 
Emancipator, the country can not endure 
one-half free and one-half totalitarian. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR operators are 
scrutinizing all old corn offered for stor- 
age, because they naturally are opposed 
to taking in any grain infested by weevil 
or the Angoumois moth. These pests 
multiply so rapidly, it is most difficult 
to free an elevator from their destruc- 
tive activities. Some vigilant operators 
have recently refused to accept infested 
grain for storage or transfer. 


ONE OF the encouraging innovations 
recently reported from New Mexico is 
group meetings of western merchants 
demanding the enactment of uniform 
state laws for the reasonable regulation 
and licensing of itinerant merchants and 
truckers engaged in intrastate commerce. 
These progressive merchants also de- 
mand the repeal of all state laws de- 
signed to prevent the free flow of com- 
merce between states. This recognition 
of the disadvantages of state bars to 
interstate commerce is a real step for- 
ward and merits encouragement by all 
merchants. 


TWO EASTERN fires reported in our 
news columns originated from the ac- 
tivities of young boys. The most disas- 
trous of the two fires was credited to 
three small boys smoking cigarettes in 
a hay barn of a large feed warehouse. 
When discovered, they tossed their 
cigarettes into the hay and ran rapidly 
away. The other fire was traced to chil- 
dren who built an open bon fire close to 
a feed mill in Hornell, N. Y. Evidently, 
it behooves property owners to keep a 
vigilant lookout for young fire worship- 
ers and embryo smokers who are anxious 
to avoid observation. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT given the 
friends of sabotage by the N.L.R.B. 
seems to have given so much confidence 
to those disposed to ignore the rights 
of person and property, that manufac- 
turers have suffered heavier than usual 
losses from mysterious fires and a num- 
ber of feed mill fires have been credited 
to incendiarism. With an increase in the 
number of destructive fires, property 
owners would naturally be expected to 
watch more vigilantly the expiration 
dates of their fire insurance policies, but 
sad to relate, several total loss fires have 
been reported recently without any 
insurance. 


War Liquidating the Grain 
Trade Abroad * 


It is fortunate for grain merchants in 
neutral countries that the British Gov- 
ernment is taking over contracts abroad 
with fairness to all. 

There is no unwarranted cancellation, 
no treatment of contracts as “scraps of 
paper.” The British Government simply 
steps into the shoes of the English grain 
merchant, not only as to cash transac- 
tions but in futures as well, assuming the 
short position when offset by a corre- 
sponding long position, the trader being 
abandoned to cover his shorts only when 
they exceed his long position. 

This eminently fair dealing by a gov- 
ernment with power to oppress is just 
what might be expected of a nation dom- 
inated as England is by the merchants, 
who gave the world the Liverpool Corn 
Exchange, seamen the Plimsoll mark and 
shipowners everywhere the London 
Lloyds to protect them against loss. 


Discounting Machine Picked 
Corn 


Grain dealers everywhere have been 
sorely tried by difficulties experienced in 
cleaning machine picked corn from the 
cobs and husks. Buyers not only suffer 
loss of grain due to their inability to 
separate all the corn, but the excessive 
amount of husks creates an unusual fire 
hazard as is clearly illustrated by an 
item in our news columns from Victory- 
ville, Michigan, in this number. 

The excessive volume of husks made it 
difficult to get them through the cleaner 
with the result that the husks became 
tightly wound about the cleaner shaft 
and were ignited by friction. When dis- 
covered, not only was the cleaner a fiery 
furnace, but fire had also become com- 
municated to the large pile of husks dis- 
charged from the cleaner. Every buyer 
of machine picked corn who attempts ta 
clean the shelled corn with an old style 
cleaner is inviting trouble. 

Some elevator operators are refusing 
to accept machine picked corn until the 
husks have been removed. The expense 
and hazard accompanying the separation 
justifies a heavy discount for all machine 
picked corn. 
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The National Meeting 

The 43rd annual convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers’ Nat’l Ass’n in 
Minneapolis last week crowded a week of 
ordinary convention work into two days 
and brought together in many” group 
meetings, men deeply interested in spe- 
cial subjects assigned to the different 
groups for consideration; thus, many 
dealers were brought together for the ac- 
tive consideration of subjects in which 
all were deeply interested. 


Few diversions were ventured from 
the direct discussion of the problem as- 
signed and most sessions closed with 
every man in attendance who was there 
at the start. The two general sessions 
were well attended and, although of short 
duration, discussions of grain trade prob- 
lems were presented by leaders and all 
formal business was quickly dispatched. 

While many trade leaders had hoped 
for the presentation of definite plans for 
the permanent relief of the grain trade 
from the present uncertainty and confu- 
sion, all seemed willing to co-operate 
with the government officials in secur- 
ing relief from blundering regimentation 
and in the hope of securing the more 
efficient marketing of grain. As was 
clearly pointed out by several speakers, 
the interests of the grain grower and 
the grain merchant are not antagonistic. 
Both are directly interested in all grain 
being properly prepared for market and 
sold at a fair price. 

All sessions were well attended and 
the subjects presented were clearly dis- 
cussed. The vacillating markets may 
have kept many dealers at home, but 
those who did come felt well repaid for 
the journey. 

One definite features of association 
work which every grain dealer will 
quickly recognize is that by co-operating 
through state and national associations, 
the members of any business can solve 
more satisfactorily the pressing prob- 
lems of the trade than can any individual 
or small group of individuals. The 
eighteen local secretaries attending the 
National Ass’n convention represented a 
membership of over 5,500 grain dealers 
and, with their council and of the grain 
dealers back of them, they should be able 
not only to solve every trade problem, 
but to exercise an influence for fairness, 
stability and reason. 


THE BARLEY kernel is a tender baby 
and must be handled with care to please 
the maltster who does not like barley 
that has sustained mechanical injury to 
its skin. 


THE SHIPPER who has his scales 
tested periodically and knows they are 
correct should be willing to co-operate 
with terminal weighmasters by placing 
in the cars the uniform shippers’ weight 
cards, and thus build up his own repu- 
tation for accurate. weighing to his 
advantage in case of shortage. 
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The Wheeler Bill a Tax on Bread 


For an understanding of the Wheeler 
Bill, S. 2395, readers are advised to read 
carefully the impartial analysis prepared 
by the agricultural department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and published on page 293 of this 
number as a part of the address by Delos 
L. James, at Minneapolis. 

This so-called wheat certificate allot- 
ment plan is but a processing tax in dis- 
guise, with the Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized to set the tax at anything 
from $1.13 to $1.99 per barrel of flour. 

The bill is pending in Congress and 
may be called up at any time. It has 
the powerful backing of the National 
Farmers Union. 

Under the bill the flour miller must at- 
tach to his tax return wheat allotment 
certificates equal in amount to one and 
one-fifth the number of bushels of wheat 
used in manufacture. The miller buys 
these certificates from the Secretary at 
a price based on present parity, of 35.4c 
per bushel or $1.63 per barrel. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of certificates do not go 
into the Treasury, but are paid out by 
the Secretary to farmers, so that on an 
allotment of 1,000 bus. of wheat the 
farmer would be paid $360.00. To get 
this payment, moreover, the farmer must 
have consented to go under the yoke of 
compliance. 

The growing reluctance of Congress 
to appropriate money for farm subsidy 
is back of this substitute scheme for rais- 
ing funds. The bill contains no provi- 
sions for appeal from unjust enforce- 
ment. 


WHEN contemplating the improve- 
ment or remodeling of grain handling 
and storage facilities it is a real econ- 
omy to call in for consultation an ex- 
perienced builder who knows material 
and labor costs as well as arrangement 
of the machinery and equipment to give 
economical and satisfactory service. 


Tax on Accommodation Trades 


Upheld 


The Supreme Court of the United States on 
Oct. 9 refused the petition of Chicago gram 
brokers to review a decision by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit dis- 
missing their appeal from a lower court deci- 
sion holding accommodation trades taxable. 

The petitioners were F. S. Lewis & Co., Uhl- 
mann & Benjamin, Stratton Grain Co., Uhl- 
. mann Grain Co., Continental Grain Co. and the 
trustee for the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
and the Chesapeake Export Co., whose argu- 
ment was that the trades were not “sales” 
within the meaning of the statute. 

The law taxed at 1 cent per $100 of value 
“each sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to 
sell at, or under the rules or usages, of any 
exchange or Boas Oe trade, or other similar 

lace, for future delivery.” AR 
M Plaintiffs sought to recover $6,403 paid in 
taxes under this 1926 revenue law. 

The government’s position was thac the Su- 
preme Court had ruled on the question in a 
previous case, holding that it was immaterial 
whether the transaction was a sale, as the tax 
is on the privilege of using the facilities of an 
exchange. 


Official Grading of 1939 Im- 


mature Soybeans 


H. H. Whiteside, in charge of grading soy- 


beans at Chicago for the federal government, 
on Oct. 3 issued the following letter of infor- 
mation to dealers in and shippers and processors 
of soybeans: 

“The condition or quality of the 1939 crop of 
soybeans due to the presence of green, unde- 
veloped or immature beans is somewhat un- 
usual. Whatever may be the cause of this 
condition, its prevalence has resulted in some 
concern among all groups interested in the mar- 
keting and processing of this crop. Some 
misunderstanding also developed with reference 
to the grading of soybeans of this character. 
Steps were taken immediately to correct any 
disparity or lack of uniformity in the interpre- 
tation of the grades by Federal licensed in- 
spectors. Already there is evidence that these 
efforts are effective. 

“Inspectors have been instructed to observe 
the following points in grading soybeans of this 
character : 


1. Immature beans are considered sound if the 
individual bean is plump, well developed and 
not damaged by weather, heat, frost, etc., and a 
cross-section thereof shows the meat to be firm 
and of a light green color with a tinge of yellow. 


2. If the meat, as shown by a cross~section, 
is an intense green color or if it is green and of 
a mealy consistency, the bean is interpreted as 
“damage’’ for purposes of the official U. S. 
grades. 


3. It is impossible to accurately determine 
whether such immature soybeans are damaged 
without cutting them crosswise. Use the knife 
freely and cut all beans crosswise that are sus- 
pected as being damaged according to the above 
description. 


4. In order to expedite grading soybeans of 
this character, inspectors may reduce the por- 
tion of the sample to be separated for damage 
to approximately 100 grams. The important 
thing is to be sure that all damaged soybeans 
in this 100 grams are detected. 

“These instructions were supplemented by type 
samples illustrating sound and damaged beans 
for purposes of the official U. S. grades. The 
line of demarcation between sound and dam- 
aged beans was based on chemical analyses of 
a representative number of samples of the 1936 
and 1937 crops containing green immature dam- 
age and on limited tests of the 1939 crop which 
confirmed the earlier results. All results point 
in the same direction; and that is the line 
reflects the point where acid value of the oil 
begins a definite upward trend. 

“No change has been made in the official 
U. S. standards for soybeans. The interpre- 
tation of damage in the immature or green col- 
ored beans has been adapted to the application 
of the existing standards. This interpretation 
of the standards will be followed unless and 
until general utilization of the oil indicates that 
it does not accurately reflect the quality of the 
manufactured product. Efforts will be made to 
conduct further studies of this condition in co- 
operation with interested groups so that appro- 
priate action can be taken at any time the sit- 
uation seems to warrant it.” 

J. E. Barr, chief of the soybean inspection 
service, at a meeting of cash grain men in the 
Chicago Board of Trade Oct. 4, said: 

“Tt is possible that many of our inspectors 
may have been rigid in their grading, con- 
fronted as they were with the unusually high 
percentage of immature beans in this year’s 
harvest.” 

Licensed inspectors will be less rigid in in- 
terpreting the grades under samples supplied 
by the government officials, indicating that a 
little green in the center is not damage, while 
green to the outer shell is damaged. 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued 
a complaint against the National Grain Yeast 
Corporation, Belleville, N. J., charging it 
with price discrimination and payment of 
brokerage in violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, and with giving secret gratuities in 
violation of the Federal Trade Commission 
PACES 
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Soybean Grading Vastly 


Improved 


Inspectors examining early arrivals of the 
new soybean crop found many samples with a 
green center in the bean; and, considering them 
damaged, gave the carload the bottom grade 
designated “Sample.” 5 

Out of 229 cars of soybeans received at 
Chicago the week ending Sept. 30, 35, or 15 
per cent, were graded “sample.” 

The following week, ending Oct. 7, out of 
708 cars received only 17, or 2.4 per cent were 
graded “sample.” ; 

Two reasons are given for the great improve- 
ment in the grading recently. One is that the 
beans now received are riper than the earlier 
arrivals, and the other is that the inspectors 
have been given a- new interpretation of the 
rules for grading soybeans, as described else- 
where in this number. 

Grading of Soybeans at Chicago 


Yellow 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 S.G. 
BOD. O25 011s saleieerereie 9 10 5 2 
Septy 2G server tats texa ota 9 13 2 2 
Sept, £27 a2 ses fisletes 12 13 6 ao 
Sept 28s. Saas os 11 19 14 5 
SODE 29 o- ecu sreate ale 5 16 15 2 
Sept: 30aives csece ee 2 9 24 24 
OGts, A255 «Seek ieee 50 66 29 8 
OGEF 2:32 2 reek tector 30 25 10 1 
OCT Ee eee ee 42 32 1 
Oct Sairiaceee Seas 54 56 6 a 
OC Gui Acces eee 114 71 8 5 
Oetc. Thai ernseeroee et. 59 24 10 1 


It is startling to note that on Saturday, Sept. 
30, there were only 2 cars of No. 2 and 24 
cars of sample grade; while a week later, 
after the inspectors had digested their new in- 
structions there were 59 cars of No. 2 and only 
1 car of sample grade. 


Corn Crop 2,53)2,417,000 Bus. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 10.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture forecasts a crop of 2,532,417,000 
bus., just a little more than the 2,542,238,000 bus. 
harvested last year. 


The wheat crop, both Spring and Winter, was 
placed at 739,445,000 bus., about 6,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the forecast a month ago and comparing 
with 931,000,000 harvested in 1938. 


CCC Storage Simplified by 
New Warehousing System 


A number of country elevator operators in 
the corn belt are storing corn delivered to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in satisfaction of loans 
without complicated procedure and with no 
liability by the use of a warehousing service 
offered by the Inland Warehousing Co. of 
Chicago. 

The grain dealer does not need to secure a 
license, furnish bond, keep storage records, 
make reports to the commission, issue ware- 
house receipts, nor assume the liability of ware- 
house receipts. 

_ Under this plan the Inland Warehousing Co., 
licensed warehousemen, establishes the elevator 
as a bonded warehouse, secures licenses when 
necessary, posts legal liability insurance for the 
full value of the grain stored, issues the ware- 
house receipts, furnishes regular grain inspec- 
tion, keeps all records and accepts all liability 
as warehousemen. 

_ By the use of this system, the grain dealer 
is furnished with a legal, licensed warehousing 
service which produces warehouse receipts 
meeting all requirements of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

All parties are fully protected by a bond and 
warehousemen’s insurance to the full value of 
the grain rather than the required 2%4 cents 
per bushel bond, from which might arise a de- 
ficiency judgment. 

The cost of the Inland system of grain stor- 
age is low, Yc to 1/10c per bushel per month, 
according to the amount of grain stored, and 
it operates in any elevator without interfering 
with the grain dealer’s normal business. It can 
be put in operation on very short notice in any 
elevator. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements... Dealers having anythin 
trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publi 


g to say of interest to members of the grain 
cation.] 


Value of Wheat in 58c Dollars 


Grain & Feed Journals: What is the use to 
tax your brain with thinking when the big wind 
gets all the breaks? 

The price of wheat today is about 84c, equal 
to 50c per bushel eight or ten years ago. If 
there is any yardstick to measure the value of 
the results obtained by the big wind you have 
it right there. If the farmers of this country 
want to continue to be led by the big voice with 
no brain, why should the grain dealer worry 
about it? He can handle wheat at a profit, 
whether the price be 50c, $1.00 or $2,00.—J. W. 
Greenfield, Blanchester, O. 


Handling Grain the Political Way 


Grain & Feed Journals: We just want to 
say that the present method of our Government 
in the handling of grain the Political way, or 
the better way to state this is by the way of the 
most expense to the taxpayers, and the most 
revenue to the Job holders. Why say this 
C. C. C., who has as its head Mr. Wallace, 
can just be changed any day to suit the man 
asking. 

It is evident that all current business, that is 
established business, will have to go if things 
are not corrected. The Government has the 
monetary setup of the Nation, and can borrow 
more money to cover losses, or if necessary 
work the currency by inflation. We have too 
much play in the face of no work. No Demo- 
cratic Government can function under our pres- 
ent program. Our labor has just about been 
ruined by the Wage and Hour law.—Auburn 
Roller Mills, Auburn, Ky. 


Discounts to Be Fair on Green 
Soybeans 


Grain & Feed Journals: Soy bean harvest 
is getting under way, faced with a new problem 
this fall. Never before have green beans ap- 
peared in numbers large enough to cause con- 
cern. Part of the trouble is immature beans, 
part due to harvesting the crop before the beans 
have had a chance to mature properly. There 
has been very little rain, no dews, and beans 
have not had a chance to cure properly. The oil 
and protein content is normal, the difficulty 
principally is in the color of the oil. 

All inspectors now have the government inter- 
pretation of what should be classified a damaged 
bean, and oil refiners will also know what the 
cost of refining oil from the green beans will 
be. We feel sure that everything will be ironed 
out so that discounts on damaged (green beans ) 
will be fair and entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned.—Baldwin Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Slow Up the Cleaner and Save 
the Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: Reducing the speed 
of our revolving screen corn cleaner enables us 
to screen out shelled corn completely, in spite 
of the excessive volume of husks that machine 
pickers cause to be delivered in the ear corn 
we buy. 

We have a 1,000 bu. per hour corn sheller, 
and a 1,000 bu. per hour revolving screen 
cleaner. The husks pack up in the cleaner 
when the machines are operated at full speed, 
but when the speed is reduced to turn out 350 
to 400 bus. per hour we experience no trouble, 
and no carryover of corn, 

The reduction in speed is not made in the 


machines, but in the rate at which the ear corn 
is fed to the sheller and then to the cleaner. 
The speed of the ear corn drag is reduced to 
slow up the feed into the sheller—H. G. Tyler, 
Lowell Grain & Hay Co., Lowell, Ind. 


Buy Soybeans on Basis of No. 4 


Gran & Feed Journals: In Indiana we are 
confronted with a situation on the soybean crop 
which we have never experienced before. 

Our largest crop ever grown is excellent as 
to quality and dryness in moisture, but with an 
exceptionally high percentage of green beans, 
which will be graded as “damaged.” 

The situation is serious and giving great con- 
cern to the processors and also the elevators in 
trying properly to buy these beans on grade. 

At a large meeting in Kokomo at which rep- 
resentatives of soybean processing plants were 
present, it was decided that beginning imme- 
diately soybeans will be bought from the farmer 
on the basis of No. 4 beans. Other grading fac- 
tors as to foreign material, etc., will govern 
just as if the basis was No. 2 grade. 

The utmost care must be exercised by grain 
dealers in buying these beans on this crop, and 
to discount them to the extent that they should 
be discounted. 

I find some of the soybean mills in the state 
are quoting farmers on the basis of No. 2, No. 
3 and No. 4 beans. Dealers should mark their 
board accordingly, rather than for only No. 4 
beans. Now a difference of 5c per bushel exists 
between prices of No. 2 and No. 4. 

Each truckload must be tested. One dealer 
has found four different grades in one field. It 
is not safe this year to buy beans by a sample 
brought in by a farmer. 

A lot of “peddling” of beans by farmers be- 
tween competitors is already the favorite out- 
door sport—and it will increase in activity from 
now on. Be on your guard! If your neighbor 
can pay more than you, let him have them and 
you will be money ahead. Make a charge for 
hauling in beans by your own trucks, generally 
2c per bushel is the common practice. 

As a guide soybean processors in this’ state 
are using these discounts below No. 2 yellow 
beans. Damage: 34c per bu. for each 1% or 
fraction thereof in excess of 3%. Foreign ma- 
terial: Dockage by weight for all foreign 
material in excess of 2%. Splits and moisture 
are not now grading factors, but might become 
so later. —Fred K. Sale, sec’y Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Liquidation of Futures by 
English Residents 


The London Port Area Grain Com/’ite has 
received the following from the Cereal Import 
Com’ite : 

(1) If an operator resident in the U.K. is 
long of “Cereal Futures” in any foreign mar- 
ket such futures are considered as stock for 
future delivery and are requisitioned under the 
Cereals & Cereal Products (Requisition and 
Control) No. 1 Order in. the same way as if 
they were actual wheat, barley or maize, etc., 
and no action must be taken by the broker or 
the owner of such futures to liquidate same. 

(2) If an operator resident in the U.K. is 
long of a quantity of futures in one market and 
short of a smaller quantity in the same or 
another market the whole position is to be 
handed over in accordance with the order 
referred to above. 

(3) If an operator resident in the U.K. is 
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Coming Conventions 


e conventions are always worth while, as 
ae ators live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Oct. 12, 13. Michigan Feed Manufacturers 
and Dealers Ass’n, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 16, 17. The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of 
Nebraska, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 19, 20. Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 20. Texas Seedsmens Ass’n, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 20. Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Dec. 12, 13, 14. Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of 
South Dakota, Huron, S. D. 

Jan. 23, 24, 25. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of lowa, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 

Feb. 6, 7, 8, Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Bismarck, N. D. 

Mar. 31, Apr. 1, 2, 3. Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

May 23. Grain, Feed and Millers Ass’n of 
Missouri, Hoxsey and Ben Bolt Hotels, Mex- 
ica. Mo 

June 20, Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Harrisburg, Pa. 


long of actual wheat and short of futures but 
on balance he is long then the whole position 
is taken over. If on balance he be short, the 
quantity by which he is short is for his own 
account and can be covered in by him at any 
time until notice to the contrary, that is to say, 
the Cereals & Cereal Products (R. & C.) No. 
1 Order applies to that part of his short futures 
as is represented by his long position. 

(4) If an operator resident in the U.K. is 
short of futures without any actual wheat 
against same, such short interest is for his own 
account and can be covered in at his own dis- 
cretion until further notice to the contrary. 

(5) If an operator resident in the U.K. is 
acting for clients resident abroad, he can ac- 
cept orders from such clients to liquidate any 
open position until further notice, but no fresh 
commitments must be entered into. 


Death of J. C. Miles 


Joseph Crane Miles died unexpectedly at his 
home in Peoria, Ill., Sept. 30, of a heart attack. 

He was born at Washington, Ill, Nov. 27,~ 
1865, and in 1894 was married to Miss Roberta 
Kingston at Waverly, Kan., who survives him 
with two daughters and one son, Benjamin E. 
Miles. 

After spending his early manhood in Kansas, 
Mr. Miles removed to Peoria, where for many 
years he has been associated with the old firm 
of P. B. & C. C. Miles in the grain business. 
He was highly esteemed in local business circles 
and in the city’s social life. 


J. C. Miles, Peoria, IIl., Deceased, 
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National Legislation Ahead 


By Presipent Orro F, Bast before Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 


It is no difficult task to review the events of 
the past year, but it is far more difficult to 
predict the probabilities within the rapidly 
changing world of today. Events in the com- 
ing year may be anticipated only in te light of 
changing fortunes of war in Europe. Because 
war cannot be charted, business men must brace 
themselves for the uncertainties that must arise 
from world disorder. 


Much of our work has been done in co- 
operation with the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil, with whom we share an office in Washing- 
ton. Our officers have had fine co-operation 
from the officers of the Council, and the ex- 
periment of a joint office in Washington, now 
almost two years old, has been endorsed for the 
coming year by the directors of both groups. 
We have even been able to extend the scope of 
services in this joint office. 

Once the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 

1938 was passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, it became American law, in effect 
until repealed by Congress. Many of us were 
in disagreement with specific sections of that 
Act, and honestly expressed our opinions in the 
American way. But once it became law, it 
became the duty of our National Ass’n to coun- 
sel in the fullest and fairest way possible with 
a men charged with administration of the 
Act. 

Within a few weeks of the passage of the 
Act, I was in the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and there assured him that our 
trade would offer the counsel of its most ex- 
perienced men on the problems of agricultural 
administration. 

Since that time many men and many groups 
of our trade have been in conference with 
officials of the federal agencies, with benefits 
admitted from both sides. We have not always 
been in agreement—rather we have frequently 
differed on what appeared to be important 
policies. But men in both groups have been 
patient in consideration of those points where 
they could best use our services in the govern- 
ment program. 

Commission Merchant and C.C.C.—After 
a long series of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of our cash grain commission mer- 
chants and officials of the federal agencies, it 
seems proper to indicate to you here today that 
Commodity Credit Corporation will, in some 
fair measure, use the services of these com- 
mission merchants in moving government corn 
from country points to terminal storage when- 
ever such movement takes place. Thru this 
policy, agreed upon except as to mechanical de- 
tails, there is removed from our minds one 
of the worst fears of the past summer. The 
whole trade will feel the benefits of recognition 
by the federal agency of this important section 
of our trade. 
urged upon the federal agencies for many 
months. 


Country Elevators and C.C.C.—There is 
still some work to be done before we can obtain 
this same measure of benefit for country eleva- 
tors in the corn areas. Our National Ass’n 
insists that a study be made among representa- 
tive country elevators to determine fair average 
costs of handling and storage. We are asking 
that the federal agencies and the elevator groups 
agree upon a type of survey that will establish 
the fair rate which the government should pay. 

Many among our country elevator operators 
feel that the rates now offered by the govern- 
ment are below actual costs in average elevators, 
and our own experience in the grain trade has 
led us to support this claim. It is only fair to 
say that other elevator men have willingly ac- 
cepted the government rates, giving support to 
their contention that present rates are sufficient. 

Only a fair survey of elevator costs can 
establish fair rates; perhaps some of the sur- 


It is a policy which we have. 


veys now in existence may be accepted finally 
by the federal agencies, altho they have not 
accepted them as authoritative this far. Your 
National Ass’n during the coming year must 
give its careful attention to this problem of 
handling charges and storage rates on govern- 
ment corn in country elevators. 


In the storage of corn in the ever-normal 
granary, recognition was given early to the 
place where the country elevator could be of 
service. It was agreed that steel bins would be 
set up only where farm storage and country 
elevator storage were not available. Altho we 
believe country elevators would have been en- 
abled to provide greater storage space had the 
rate been slightly higher, it was a relief to 
have the policy set up for use of country eleva- 
tor space in any event. 


Should Use Terminal Storage Space—We 
have been disappointed that the government did 
not extend this recognition to terminal eleva- 
tors in and near the corn area. The terminal 
elevator industry has millions of bushels of 
storage space available for government corn, in 
terminals from Duluth to Kansas City. This 
is economical space—and it is safe space, with- 
in the normal line of movement that much of 
this stored corn must eventually follow. 

The terminal elevator operators have offered 
exceptionally low rates for use of this space 
by the government; and it is our opinion that 
the national economy suffers when these large 
facilities of business are left unusued while the 
government sets up its thousands and thousands 
of steel bins along the railway lines of this 
same area. 

Late last week there came to us the rumor 
that corn cannot be moved from the country 
to terminal storage because terminal storage 
elevators are filled up. We took occasion on 
Saturday to check this rumor and it is entirely 
untrue. Altho we have not been able to check 
all the terminal points, we find an estimated 65 
million bushels of available terminal space in 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and Omaha. I sincerely request that each of 
you correct this rumor whenever it comes up 
in your community, whatever the source of the 
rumor may be. 


Wages and Hours.—Our National Ass’n 
has been diligent in conferences with the Wages 
and Hours Division of the government, seeking 
practical consideration of the problems of coun- 
try and terminal grain firms. By far the larger 
part of our country elevators are exempted 
from the hours and wages provisions of the 
Labor Act, but the law still affects those eleva- 
tors employing more than seven persons. We 
have sought a change in the administrator’s 
definition of “area of production,” removing 
this seven-employe restriction, and it is our 


-purpose to continue to press for removal of the 


restriction so that these elevators employing a 
few more than seven employes may not suffer 
unjust discrimination under the Act. 

In conference after conference this past year 
we have sought some relaxation of the Act’s 
hours provisions for terminal grain firms which 
face harvest time pressure. We asked for an 
exemption, for 14 weeks each year, from the 44- 
hour workweek, but did not ask for more than 
the 56-hour workweek normally granted sea- 
sonal industries. So far we have been denied 
this relief for terminal firms, altho the Wages- 
Hours officials have granted us many confer- 
ences, and have patiently and carefully ex- 
amined all our problems. Their denial of relief 
has been based upon their interpretation of sea- 
sonal employment, and since the terminal firms 
normally do business thruout the year, they do 
not fit into the interpretation made by the ad- 
ministrator. Our terminal firms asked only 
for the nominal seasonal hours relaxation even 
thru the days of struggle over the proposed 


amendments in Congress last summer. We 
still hope that, either thru administrative action 
or Congressional action, this necessary relaxa- 
tion may be obtained for our terminal grain 
firms. 


Proposed amendments to the U. S. Ware- 
house Act have received the careful attention 
of your Ass’n. We have suggested that the 
bill now under consideration be changed to 
allow licensing of samplers and weighers em- 
ployed by boards of trade or exchanges, which. 
is not included in this present bill. We have 
been led to believe that this section of the bill 
will be changed by general agreement. Other 
provisions of the bill are being studied, espe- 
cially that section which would seem to set the 
federal warehouse act above any conflicting 
state act. That part of the bill has been under 
discussion just this past week. 


Storage Provision of A.A. Act——Your Na- 
tional Ass’n has supported the movement look- 
ing to amendment of the storage provision of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. This 
provision merely prohibited the shipment of 
grain under storage receipt. There has been 
worked out an amendment offering relief to 
country elevators, especially in this Northwest, 
but without lessening the protection to holders 
of storage receipts. 

The amendment received the complete ap- 
proval of the Department of Agriculture, and 
was reported favorably and unanimously by 
the House Com’ite. It was passed by the House, 
but did not receive consideration in the Senate 
early enough to allow passage at the last ses- 
sion. It will be our task to press for prompt 
and favorable action in the Senate early in 
1940. We believe it will receive favorable ac- 
tion and thus offer wide relief to country ele- 
vators during the rush of marketing seasons. 


During the next regular session of Con- 
gress it seems probable that two types of 
farm legislation will receive careful atten- 
tion. One will be the certificate plan, or in- 
direct processing taxes; the other will be the 
so-called cost-of-production bill. 


Briefly, the certificate plan is merely a plan. 
for the raising of funds for parity payments to 
farmers thru a processing tax on flour produc- 
tion. Congress was less than enthusiastic in 
voting the huge sum for the last parity pay- 
ment to farmers; it was predicted by many 
competent observers that Congress would not 
again vote huge sums for parity payments unless 
compensatory taxation were devised. This cer- 
tificate plan, then, is the device for raising 
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parity price tunds, and its acceptance by Con- 
gress probably would leave the soil conserva- 
tion and crop loan features of the present Act 
unchanged. 

The cost-of-production idea is only a pro- 
posal for a rigidly set price upon foodstuffs. 
Congress refused to adopt this scheme at its 
last session, and we cannot believe that it will 
lessen its resistance against a proposal for a 
frozen-price economy. But it seems certain 
that it will be again proposed, and that it will 
progress past the point of com/ite hearings. 
Our National Ass’n will, naturally, keep its 
members informed if this type of legislation is 
again put forward in Congress. : 

Reports of these activities of your National 
Ass’n have been given you as promptly as pos- 
sible thru the columns of our official publica- 
tion, “Who Is Who in Grain and Feed.” But 
in the past few years we have found that a 
fixed publication date, plus the time taken in 
printing and assembling, has often delayed im- 
portant information to the point that it was 
less valuable when it reached you. In this 
rapidly changing national scene, we have de- 
manded prompt and unbiased reports from our 
com’ites and our staff employes. 

Therefore your officers announced and or- 
dered at the annual meeting last year that a 
bulletin service be inaugurated for members at 
the first possible moment. Some experimenting 
was done upon a bulletin service this past year, 
and we have become doubly convinced that it 
is the answer to your demand for prompt and 
complete information. Naturally this infers 
some change in our official publication. 


“Who Is Who” is not to be abandoned, but, 


it will drop its second-class mailing privileges 
as a trade journal or house organ, and will be 
issued frequently, in much its present shape 
and form, as a printed list of members, and as 
a place for the printing of official notices. No 
subscription has been taken for “Who Is Who” 
beyond the time of this convention, and in the 
future both this printed publication, and the 
news bulletin, will go to all direct members 
without separate or extra cost. 

Finances—Thru one of the most critical 
years in the history of our trade, our National 
Ass’n’s finances have fluctuated in response to 
the economic situation within the trade. We 
hope it will be taken as a good omen, that we 
heard the annual reports last night showing 
financial condition and membership holding up 
to the levels reported last year. I think many 
of us were pleasantly surprised by the fine 
showing, for we knew it had been a hard year 
in the trade. That we came thru in such fine 
shape is attributable to the unselfish work of 
our many officers and members who brought in 
new members in greater numbers than the 
previous year, and who co-operated with us in 
organization economies. 

Benefits of Ass’n Membership.—Undoubt- 
edly these directors and officers of your Ass’n 
have, thru their intimate contacts with our 
work, became convinced of the increasing de- 
pendence that we all place upon this sort of 
group work. When we pay a membership in 
the National Ass’n, actually we hire additional 
employes in our business; employes who can 
and do present our common problems before 
the proper offices in cities so far distant that 
we could never hope to go there each with 
his individual question. 

More and more the problems of our business 
have become problems of state and federal 
government regulation and legislation. We 
must have an employe who can keep us in- 
formed, who can present our comment in the 
proper places, who can petition for recogni- 
\tion of our fair needs. Thru the National 
Ass’n you have such employes, working daily 
in your interest and reporting promptly on their 
work, for a cost of twenty dollars per year to 
each of you. There is perhaps no trade or- 
ganization in America from which members 
receive as much service for as low a member- 
ship fee. : 

Low Membership Fees.—Many of our 


members ask how we can keep up this volume 
of work with such low membership fees. We 
have discussed the possibility of a sliding scale 
of membership fees, but no definite action has 
been taken in that direction. In the meantime 
we recommend that you urge your business 
friend in our trade to join with you in mem- 
bership, with large benefits at small cost. This 
National Ass’n, now forty-three years old, is 
a living factor in the American grain trade. 
Our membership is growing again, after a mild 
recession earlier this year; our finances are in 
good condition; the demand on our services is 
growing daily. But no statement about the 
healthy condition of the Ass’n carries more 
force than the fact that today 24 state and re- 
gional grain and feed trade associations are 
affliated with us, a steady increase for the 
fourth straight year. 


No business or association is more successful 
than its management, and right now I wish to 
give proper credit for all the progress we have 
made and success we have enjoyed to no other 
than our worthy Executive Vice-President, Ray 
Bowden, who has so willingly and untiringly 
given us his all, and often at physical sacrifice, 
because there was work to do. As was evi- 
denced yesterday at all of the group meetings, 
he has made us all organization and association 
minded, and thru his personal efforts and great 
personality has succeeded in uniting all branches 
of our industry. 

Meeting with us today are some 18 of the 
secretaries of these affiliated associations. They 
have had their own separate educational pro- 
gram, where they have exchanged viewpoints 
with leaders in the trade and in the government 
agencies. These secretaries, with their officers, 
are the keen managers of the local grain and 
feed trade throughout the nation; a group that 
represents here this week by far the larger 
portion of the entire grain trade of America. 

We are sincere in our statement that every 
member of the National Ass’n should first be 
a member of his state or regional ass’n. Thru 
these two groups, one local and the other na- 
tional, you have adequate representation in these 
critical days in our trade. Within the past few 
weeks we have added to our national office 
staff, and we went to one of these state asso- 
ciations for our assistant. Ron Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the Western Grain and Feed Dealers 
of Iowa, now takes over part-time work with 
the National Ass’n, and will give much needed 
help to our present staff in the increasing vol- 
ume of our national work. 


Right here let me express our sincere thanks 


to the chairmen and members of our various: 


national committees. These men have done fine 
service for the American grain trade, and they 
have asked for neither public reward nor com- 
pensation. The life of the National Ass’n lies 
in the work of its affiliated ass’ns and in its 
standing national com’ites. Men who have 
served as officers in our organization know the 
value of this com’ite work, and always seek to 
enlist the acknowledged leaders of the trade as 
com’ite members. 

After two years of work at the head of your 
National Ass’n it might sound fair to say that 
a president would welcome retirement from the 
sometimes pressing obligations of his position. 
But in my own case the fair statement is that 
I have enjoyed every minute of my work, and 
the associations it has brought. I am now only 
more convinced of what I have always believed 
—that no trade group in America stands higher 
than our grain and feed trade in business 
ability and business ethics. I retire from the 
national presidency this year with a deeper 
understanding of the necessity and importance 
of association work; and with a firm intention 
to continue, in whatever humble capacity you 
may indicate, my loyalty and service to the men 
and firms of my trade. 

It has been an honor to serve you for nearly 
twenty years. One does not venture to assay 
his own accomplishments; he can only be con- 
tent in the belief that he turns over to his suc- 
cessor an organization going at full speed ahead, 
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in healthy financial and membership condition, 
high in the estimation of men in official and 
private business affairs, and strong enough to 
draw together, once each year, so representative 
a group of American business as we have regis- 
tered at this convention. 

Again, my thanks for the honor you have 
granted me for the past two years; my full 
esteem to the man you will choose to succeed 
me; my pledge that | shall continue to serve 
the trade in which I earn my own modest liy- 
ing, and to serve the men who have, in the 


past two years, expanded the circles of friend- ; 


ship. 


The Circle Meets 


Members of the “Circle,” faithful group of 
grain dealers from different sections of the 
country, who write to each other once each 


week and thus keep each other informed of - 


grain conditions, problems and premiums the 
country over, held their regular breakfast meet- 
ing on Oct. 2, the opening day of the annual 
convention of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, in Minneapolis. 

Once each year, during the national conven- 
tion, is the meeting time for this earnest band 
of correspondents who then learn to know each 
other from personal contact. 


The Golf Tournament 


‘Eighty-eight grain dealers chased a _ pill 
around the links of the beautiful Minneapolis 
Golf Club. Low gross scores only were consid- 
ered in awarding the prizes and all winners 
were anxious to try their clubs in another round 
with a hope that they could greatly reduce their 
scores on this challenging course. 


Contestants were divided into three classes— 
Class “A” included all players under 50 years 


of age; Class “B” those over 50 and under 
65, and the ‘‘Grandfather’s Class” for those 
over 65. 


All winners returned home contented with the 
following handsome prizes. 


Class “A” (Players vo under 50 yrs. of 
age. 

St. Louis Merchants Exchange Centennial tro- 
phy won by J. W. Pehle of F. H. Peavy Co., 
Minneapolis. Gross score, 77. 

First Prize—Traveling Bag, won by W. J. 
Westerman, St. Louis, Mo., with a score of 82. 

Second Prize—Traveling Bag, E. B. Evans, 
Decatur, Ill., 87. 

Third Prize—Radio, C. E. McDonald, Sioux 
City, laa asse 

Fourth Prize—Cocktail Shaker, Paul Gebert, 
Merrill, Wis., 89. 

Se ee Clock, L. True, Springville, 

Sixth Prize, Traveling Clock, R. C. Booth, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 95. 

Seventh Prize—Pen Set, BE. T. Pettersen, Great 
Falls, Mont., 99. 


Class “‘B” (Players competing over 50 yrs. of age 
; : and under 65.) 
First Prize—Traveling Bag, Chet Weekes, St. 


Joe, Mo., 83. 

Second Prize—Traveling Bag, Ralph Field, 
Chicago; Ill... 88. 
pe Prize—Radio, H. F. Schell, Lancaster, 

Bisys BOs 

Prize—Desk Clock, W. 'T. Burns, 

Omaha, Neb., 91. 
Be te Prize—Toilet Kit, Clay Johnson, Peoria, 
Sixth Prize—Humidor, John H. Caldwell, Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo., 106. 

Seventh Prize—Pen Set, N. F. Noland, Kansas 
City, Mo., 106. 


Highth Prize—Traveling Clock, Geo. BE. Booth, 
Chicago, Ill., 109. 


Grandfather’s Class (Those competing over 65 
: ; yrs. of age.) 

First Prize—Fulton Travel Bag, J. A. Linder- 
holm, Omaha, Neb., 102. 

Second Prize—Fulton Travel Bag, F. A. Derby, 
Topeka, Kans., 110. 

The following firms and individuals con- 
tributed and made possible the golf prizes 
awarded at the golf tournament: Bemis Bag 
Co., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Bunge Eleva- 
tor Corporation, General Mills, Hart Carter Mfe. 
Co., King Midas Milling Co., Pillsbury Flour 
Mills, Quaker Oats Co., Rahr Malting Co., 
Ralston-Purina Co., Russell Miller Milling Co., 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Superior Separator Coy 
Carl L. Matzoll, L. J. Perry, §. WL. Parker, 
Harold I. Haagensen, Al Hendrickson, William 
Zimmer, Harry Thomas. 
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The National Association's 43rd Annual 


The annual convention of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n was held in Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn., for the third time 
Oct. 1-3 with a registered attendance of over 
400. Some flew to the convention city, some 
traveled on the Milwaukee’s special train, many 
drove in private automobiles, and all were glad 
again to meet their friends in the trade. 

The 43rd annual convention will long be re- 
membered for the marked success of the group 
meetings in which delegates with a common 
purpose met in close conference and diligently 
discussed definite problems with gratifying 
results. 

Grain trade leaders from all sections of the 
country were present in the Minnesota Room 
when Pres. Otto Bast sounded his gavel sig- 
nalling the opening. 

The invocation for divine guidance was pro- 
nounced by Rev. F. D. Tyner. 


WALTER MILLS, pres. Minneapolis Cham- 


ber of Commerce, after extending a very cor- 
dial greeting on behalf of his organization, paid 
glowing tribute to the work done for the grain 
trade and the ass’n by Pres. Bast and Execu- 
tive V-P. Ray Bowden. 


ELMER H. SEXAUER, Ist v-p., Brookings, 
S. D., responded on behalf of the association. 


PRES. BAST in his annual address reviewed 
the activities of the ass’n during the past year. 
His address is published elsewhere in this 
number. 


D. L. JAMES, agricultural manager, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., Washington, 
D. C., gave an interesting talk on ‘From the 
aaa Angle” excerpts from which fol- 
ow: 


Agriculture and Business 
Interdependent 


Anything that slows down or speeds up the 
activity of agriculture creates a condition which 
is quickly reflected in practically all other types 
of business. Likewise, waning purchasing pow- 
er of millions of persons living in cities and 
towns, compelling rigid economy, lessens the 
demand for farm products, with consequent di- 
minished purchasing power of the farmer. 


For several years prior to 1930 the annual 
gross income of the 30 million persons living on 
farms approximated $12,000,000,000, practically 
all new wealth, for no one will dispute the fact 
that the wealth that comes from agriculture is 
new wealth. 


During the period in which agriculture was 
occupying a healthy economic position, other 
industry was keeping pace with it. For the 
period 1924-29, total national income averaged 
$78,563,000,000. From 1924, when it amounted 
to $71,445,000,000, there was a gradual yearly 
increase until it reached a peak in 1929 of $84,- 
318,000,000. 


Contributing in a large measure to this favor- 
able condition were the large purchases of farm 


machinery and supplies of all kinds by farmers, 
amounting to upwards of $6,000,000,000 annually, 
also substantial reductions on debts and the 
payment of interest and taxes, 


With the onset of the depression, farm in- 
come dropped to $9,300,000,000 in 1930 and to a 
record low of $5,321,000,000 in 1982. This pre- 
eipitous drop in farm income, of course, meant 
a corresponding decline in current farm spending 
power and in the payment of fixed obligations. 
Demand was immediately slackened for the 
products of the factory; wage earners as a con- 
sequence were thrown out of employment, which 
in turn decreased the demand for food and 
fiber products of the farm. Closely paralleling 
the decrease in farm income was the decline 
in factory wages from $11,621,000,000 to $5,022,- 
000,000, a further direct evidence of interde- 
pendence of agriculture and other business. 


From another standpoint the record of rela- 
tive income of agriculture and other industry 
reveals that during the five years 1910-14 the 
average gross farm income was about $6,750,- 
000,000, or approximately 22% per cent of the 
national income of about $30,000,000,000. 


In 1919 farm income reached the record level 
of almost $17,000,000,000 due to an abnormal 
domestic and foreign demand. National income 
likewise rose to about $62,000,000,000. Thus farm 
income was equivalent to about 27 per cent of 
the total national income, or 30 per cent of the 
national income when adjusted for increases in 
population. 


From 1923 to 1929 annual farm income was 
about $12,000,000,000, while national income rose 
from about $70,000,000,000 to $84,000,000,000. 
Thus there was a reduction in the ratio of farm 
income to national income so that in 1929 farm 
income was equivalent to approximately 15 per 
cent of the total national income, or 17 per cent 
if allowance is made for changes in population. 


In 1932, with both domestic and foreign de- 
mand at a low ebb, farm income declined to 
$5,500,000,000. National income in the same year 
dropped to below $40,000,000,000. The decline 
in farm income, however, was relatively greater 
than that of the national income, with the re- 
sult that farm income was less than 14 per cent 
of the total national income or 18% per cent 
when adjustments are made for changes in 
population. 


During the next five years, farm income 
moved upward and reached $10,000,000,000 in 
1937, while national income also rose to $69,000,- 
000,000. Thus farm income was equivalent to 
14% per cent of the total national income, or 
20 per cent after making allowance for popula- 
tion changes. ; 


In 1938 a decline took place in the gross farm 
income to $8,750,000,000. This amount was 
equivalent to about 13% per cent of the total 
national income, or 19 per cent when adjusted 
for population increase. 


Four great food exporting nations, Argentina, 
Australia, Canada and the United States, have 
added over 75 million acres to their farm plants. 
The United States, it is estimated, is tilling 
about 50 million acres for which under normal 
weather conditions there is no effective outlet 
for the production. 


Just how to establish a better balance be- 
tween production and consumption to insure a 
price capable of furnishing the farmer the buy- 
ing power necessary to place him again in the 
markets as a substantial customer of the fac- 
tory was a most difficult problem and one which 


to this day is commanding nationwide atten- 
tion. Regardless of the merits or demerits of 
the methods used to improve agriculture, we 
know that from 1932 to late in 1937 there 
had been a decided improvement in the situa- 
tion, which can be attributed almost wholly to 
a better balance between the supply of farm 
products on the one hand and a more active 
demand by consumers on the other. 


Favorable crop conditions during 1937, to- 
gether with increased acreages, resulted in a 
superabundance of wheat, corn, cotton, rice and 
fruits and vegetables of various kinds which, 
coupled with the onset of a declining consumer 
purchasing power, turned prices downward dur- 
ing the fall of 1937 so that for the first half of 
1938 income from farm marketings was 13 per 
cent less than during the same period of 1937. 
Later, in August the income was almost 20 per 
cent less than that of August, 1937, and for 
the entire year (1938) it was 11 per cent less. 


A superabundance of farm commodities of all 
kinds resulted from last year’s farming efforts, 
as all of you know. Price trends early in the 
season headed downward, and had it not been 
for government loans on such commodities as 
cotton, wheat, corn and rice, it is believed by 
many that another record low price level such 
as that in 1932 would have been established. 
This year again conditions thruout most of the 
country have been favorable for crop produc- 
tion. Over the country as a whole supplies of 
food products, feed and fiber promise to be 
abundant and surpluses of the major crops are 
in prospect. 


On farmers themselves rests the major re- 
sponsibility for bringing about such basic 
changes in production as will tend to improve 
their economic status. Already there are rec- 
ognizable certain facts which are certain to 
have an important bearing on the problem. One 
of these which may operate over a long period 
is the decrease in the number of farm workers 
which is likely to follow any substantial in- 
crease in industrial activity. This decrease in 
the number of farm workers reacts beneficially 
on agriculture in at least two ways, provided 
those who remain are best suited to carry on 
the march of progress in the agricultural indus- 
try. First, it enlarges the market for farm 
products, and second, it reduces the number of 
persons who would otherwise be feed and fiber 
producers. 


The Wheeler Bill, S. 2395, aims to give wheat 
producers a return on the domestically con- 
sumed portion of their crop equal to parity or 
cost of production, whichever is higher. No 
relief is extended to the export portion of the 
crop. 

The bill would amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 by providing for the de- 
termination of a wheat-certificate allotment 
each year by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
allotment will be the yearly average quantity 
of wheat, wherever produced, that was con- 
sumed in the United States, except for feed 
and seed, during the ten marketing years im- 
mediately preceding the marketing year in 
which the allotment is made. This allotment 
is to be determined not later than May 15 of- 
each year for the next marketing year, which 
begins July 1 


As soon as possible after determination of the 
allotment, the Secretary shall issue wheat allot- 
ment certificates for an amount equal to the 
allotment. These certificates are to be made 

[Continued on page 296] 


Directors and officers of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n held their annual dinner and business meeting the night before the convention. 
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Crop Reports 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Croton, O.—Ohio is fast becoming a soybean 
raising state. This year’s crop in this terri- 
tory is about 50 per cent larger than last year. 
—Ed BE. Shafer. 

Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 27.—Wheat production 
in Western Canada for 1939 based on reports 
from about 1,100 stations, is as follows: Wheat, 


467,000,000 bus.; oats, 227,000,000 bus.; barley, 
76,000,000 bus.; rye, 10,900,000 -bus. — Searle 
Grain Co. 

Decatur, Ill, Oct. 7—The Illinois corn crop 


has matured and dried out the earliest on rec- 
ord. Husking is becoming more general thru- 
out the state. Quality is above average, with 
unusually low moisture for this early in the 
season. Husking returns confirm a large crop. 
—Baldwin Elevator Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Of the 1,336 cars of wheat 
inspected at Kansas City during September 
1,161, or 86.9 per cent were graded No. 3 or bet- 
ter, which is better than the record for Sept., 
1938, when 63.9 per cent of the 2,550 cars re- 
ceived were graded No. 3 or better. Corn re- 
ceipts of 874 cars graded 866 No. 3 or better, 
while in Sept., 1938, 97.3 per cent graded No. 3 
or better out of 224 cars received. 


Hamburg, Ia., Oct. 2.—The Southwestern Iowa 
corn crop will have an average yield of 40 to 
45 bus. per acre and 85 per cent of it will be 
put under Government seal. Popcorn has be- 
come a major crop since the program and we 
have a thousand acres under contract in Fre- 
mont County. The government steel bins are 
being widely used here for the storage of 1937 
and 1938 corn which has been released by the 
producer.—Mrs. Ruth G. Reid, Good Seed & 
Grain Co. 

Springfield, Ill., Oct. 2.—Only 10 per cent of 
the acreage intended for fall wheat has been 
sown in Illinois. Generally speaking, the prog- 
ress of wheat seeding is the most backward 
since 1925 when only 40 per cent of wheat 
seeding was completed by Oct. 10 due to wet 
October weather and reduced wheat acreage 
moderately from intentions for that season. 
Late corn fields were forced to maturity too 
rapidly which will cause some chaffy corn. 
Quality is above average, with unusually low 
moisture tests reported for new corn marketed 
during the past week. Most of the beans com- 
bined to date show more green beans than 
usual. Yield per acre of soybean hay is unusu- 
ally large.—A. J. Surratt, Sr. Agri. Statistician. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 4——The delayed seeding of 
winter wheat means that the plant will get 
small growth before winter sets in, and with 
small root growth, will be more susceptible than 
normally to the rigors of winter freezes, and to 
freezing and thawing next spring. Corn pros- 
pects were not changed materially during Sep- 
tember. Present forecast is 2,512 million bush- 
els. A month ago our forecast was 2,504 mil- 
lion. Quality this year is expected to be un- 
usually high. Correspondents estimate that 93% 
will be of merchantable quality; this compares 
with 89 a year ago, 90 two years ago, 83 three 
years ago, and 84% four years ago. Our present 
estimate is 917 million bushels. A month ago 
our forecast was 887 million.—Nat C. Murray, 
Statistician, Jackson & Curtis. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 1—The corn crop is esti- 
mated at 2,507,445,000 bus. as of Oct. 1 for a 
yield of 27.6 bus. per acre. The ten year average 
(1928-37) production is 2,309,674,000 and yield 
per acre 23.0 bus. Drouth from eastern Illinois 
to western Ohio has taken off more bus. than 
elsewhere. Best conditions during this period 
have been in eastern Iowa, western Illinois, 
parts of Wisconsin and much of Minnesota and 
the crop is the largest on record in most of this 
territory. Estimated production of spring wheat 
in the three western provinces of Canada is re- 
vised sharply upward to 453,286,000 bus. from 
421,225,000 bus. last month. Soybean production 
in Illinois we estimate at 40,832 bus. in 1939 as 
compared to 34,050 bus. in 1938; the total esti- 
mate for the U. S. we place at 79,489 bus. in 
19389 as against 61,602 bus. in 1938.—R. O. 
Cromwell, statistician, Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Ill, Oct. 4.—Reports on crops for 
Oct. 1 indicate the following productions: Corn, 
2,490,000,000 bus.; oats, 910,000,000 bus.; spring 
wheat, 185,000,000 bus. Drought has delayed the 
seeding of winter wheat to such an extent, eS- 
pecially in the Southwest, that a large share 
of the intended acreage is not yet planted, 
much being from two to three weeks behind 
the regular time on Oct. 1. Rain, of course, 
will come, but every day from now on without 
rain will add to the already bad situation.—H. 
C. Donovan, statistician, Thomson & McKinnon. 


Springfield, Ill, Oct. 4.—In many areas it is 
too dry for seeding and proper germination of 
winter wheat. It is also too dry for plowing, 
which work is now behind and is becoming an 
increasing factor in delaying the sowing of win- 
ter wheat. In localities winter wheat is about 
one-fourth sown, while in other areas there is 
little or none. Gathering of corn has begun 
generally, some with mechanical pickers; due 
to the extended period of warm, dry weather 
corn has dried out with unusual rapidity and 
some corn has been cribbed. Combining of 
soybeans has begun generally; however, some 
are still green. There were a few ‘reports of 
green soybeans having been nipped by frost. 
Alfalfa and clover are mostly fair to good; 
there is some eutting of fourth-crop alfalfa in 
progress in the south, and numerous reports of 
combining or threshing of clover. Pastures 
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are generally poor or acca up.—E. W. Hol- 
comb, U. S. Statistician. 


Wheat Movement in September 

Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during September, compared with 
September, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1939 1938 1939 1988 

Baltimore 566,501 136,388 272,940 

Chicago 1,544,000 1, 651, 000 3,666,000 2, 046, 000 
Duluth 18,741,965 13,621,344 6,994,935 8, 723, 137 
Ft. Worth "260,800 "923,200 ile 481, 600 1, 494, 400 
Galveston 228,000 5,560,000 447,700 763,461 
Houston: 1 ee eee eee 262,680 292,500 
Hutchinson 1,024,650 1,277,100  ...... ee 
Indianapolis 430,000 253,000 182,000 133,000 
Kan. City 2,646,400 4,260,800 4,940,705 3,151,910 
Milwaukee 487,043 256,822 1,220,242 401,392 
Min’polis 14,362,500 11,914,490 3,238,500 3,720,140 
New Orleans 320,905 568,592 491,135 691,139 
Omaha 1,001,600 1,802,269 761,600 1,299,216 
Peoria 157,856 78,000 232,256 133,600 
St. Joseph 369,600 492, 800 177, 600. 523, 200 
St. Louis 1,216,500 1,252,500 1, 585, 500 1, 587, 395 
Superior 7,446,293 7, 210,138 3, 620, 390 3, 7650, 090 
Toledo 726,000 786,095 674,705 174,855 
Wichita 1,198,500 1,239,000 996,000 837,000 


Government payments to farmers totaled 
$42,000,000 in August compared with $36,- 
000,000 in July and only $15,000,000 paid in 
August last year. 
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Sr Mowement 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from Interior 
Points are always welcome. 


£ 


Duluth, Minn.—On this crop Aug. 1 to Oct. 
4, Duluth-Superior elevators received 25,050,000 
bus.—F. G. C. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 4.—No arrival of oats to- 
day and according to advices, not many in 
transit.—Mullally-Evans Co. 


Chicago, Ill—Since the opening of navigation 
April 22 and to the end of September, lake 
shipments of grain out of the Chicago district 
aggregate 18,005,155 bus corn, 8,543,554 wheat, 
447,500 oats and 1,402,912 soybeans. For the pe- 
riod April 10 to September 30, 1938, grain ship- 
ments totaled 60,590,894 bus corn, 9,438,702 wheat 
and 1,467,674 oats. 


Decatur, Ill., Oct. 7—The country elevators are 
getting quite an experience trying to take care 
of the sealed corn. Steel bins were slow in ar- 
riving at many points and the erection has been 
slow and in most cases expensive. At some 
points this sealed corn is being loaded for ship- 
ment and competing for box cars that are 
needed badly for soybean loading. At many 
points cars are tight and elevators are getting 
tied up.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 7—Exports of flax- 
seed from the Argentine this week are forecast 
at 674,000 bus., a larger amount than last week 
by 70,000 bus. Total exports since Jan. 1 have 
been 45,031,000 bus. of which approximately 
12,000,000 have been shipped to the United 
States, compared with 9,664,000 during the same 
period in 1938. The visible supply of flaxseed 
in the principal ports of the Argentine have 
now been reduced to 2,756,000 bus.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30.—According to a 
cable just received from Buenos Aires, the re- 
maining exportable surplus of old crop Argen- 
tine seed is slightly less than six million bushels, 
most of which has already been contracted for. 
From the brisk demand for linseed oil which 
crushers have experienced during the last two 
months, it would appear that consumption.in the 
United States is definitely improved and if this 
is the case we are going to see quite a tight 
situation from the supply point of view before 
February.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canadian wheat in store Sept. 
29 was 286,426,861 bus., against 153,470,967 bus. 
a year ago. Wheat in rail transit amounted to 
37,720,137 bus. and the amount in transit on the 
lakes was 4,055,858 bus. Sept. 29. Marketings in 


the three Prairie Provinces for the nine weeks 
from August 1, 1939, to September 29, 1939, as 
compared with the like period in 1938 were as 
follows, figures within brackets being those for 
1938: Manitoba 43,730,922 (35,441,376); Saskatche- 
wan 124,783,565 (64,778,387); Alberta 52,649,774 
(61,672,755) bus. For the nine weeks ending 
Sept. 29, 1989, and the like period in 1938 221,- 
164,261 and 161,892,518 bus. were received from 
the farms.—R. H. Coats, Dominion statistician. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Grain is being rushed into 
Buffalo in one of the biggest movements of all 
time. Stimulated largely by European demand, 
the movement has pushed the volume of grain 
in storage here to 15,034,090 bus., not far short 
of commercial elevator storage capacity. The 
rush is keeping railroads busy supplying freight 
cars to move the grain from elevators to At- 
lantic Seaboard points for export. Most rail- 
roads admit a scarcity of box cars for moving 
grain and some were reported to have encoun- 
tered an actual shortage. Very little grain is 
moving out of Buffalo by canal barges, because 
those vessels are concentrating on steel ship- 
ments and because the canal grain rate to the 
seaboard has risen to 4c a bus. —G. E. T. 


Flaxseed Production Double 
1938 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 16—The Septem- 
ber llth U. S. Dept. of Agri. report was a 
surprise to every one. The average yield per 
acre was advanced to 8.5 bus. and the total 
production to 17,246,000 as compared with the 
Aug. Ist figure of 15,750,000. This increase 
was largely due to better yields in the State of 
Minnesota. It is interesting to note that ac- 
cording to government figures, there are six- 
teen states in which flaxseed is grown -in siz- 


Barley Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during September, compared with 
September, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 

Baltimore 2,652 AeO86 ss etarasnl Ol ayereyalive 
Chicago 1,518,000 1,399,000 192,000 230,000 
Duluth 1,538,195 2,329,964 1,711,164 2,206,718 
Ft. Worth 2,800 L400 Sse. Sarto 1,400 
Indianapolis 24 OOO Meets stscise— a verecatere 3,000 
Kansas City 57,600 78,400 22,400 6,400 
Milwaukee 3,179,241 3,971,841 753,750 883,298 
~ Minneapolis 7,177,400 4,511,820 3,942,300 3,257,540 
Omaha 62,400 108,800 103,420 144,000 
Peoria 205,400 303,400 166,800 132,700 
Mt. JOSEDIN ainsi 1 USO! Seance cite 1,750 
St. Louis 208,400 116,800 19,200 22,300 
Superior 778,227 1,641,718 727,733 1,806,333 
Toledo 19,600 2800). © sera. « 33,980 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, 


oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December 


delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 
Wheat 


Option Sept. Sept. Sept. 
High Low 27 28 29 


DDICALE “is..cwtr asta s'« 89%, 62 854% 83% 8216 84% 823, 805% 813% 81% 82% 81% 8056 82% 
WADDIPES Scenic go's 85 51% 73% 71% 71% 7 711% 70% 71% %715% 71% 70% 7 
Kansas City ...%.. 84% 57 814, 78% 77% 79% 78% 76% 76% 77% 78% 76% 76 78% 
Minneapolis ....... 92 6434 85 82% 82 84 82%, 80% 81%, 81% 82% 81 80 8156 
Bn 0518) 3 coe, eae eR 88 584%, 81% 79% 783% 80% 79% 76% T7% 8% 179% 783% 77% T9% 
Milwaukee ........ 89 62% 85% 83% 82% 84% 82% 80% 81% 82 81% 81% 80% 
3 Corn 
ROTC. cae erasevateratne 60144 39% 53% 505% 495%, 50% 49% 49 49%, 49% 50% 483% 49% 565% 


Kansas City .. 56 387% 50 47% 4634, 


A8%, 465% 461% 46% 46% 46% 45% 4634 47% 


Milwaukee ...... .. 60 3956 53% 505% 49% 51 493% 4914 4932 501% 5@ 48% 4914 
Oats 
Chicago ........... 38% 25% 38% 33 31% 38 82% 3114 32 321% 328% 31% 31% 32% 
Winnipeg .......-- 44% 23%, 3314 3214 31% 3154 3156 303% 30% 30% 30% 30% .... 30% 
Minneapolis ....... 36. 23% 3114 301, 28% 29% 29 28% 287% 29 29% 2814 2814 2914 
Milwaukee ........ Soteu Gum moas mnStua msIveNn 33mm B2tG S016 39 3214 (3286 9811, Bis. 
Rye 
Chicago .........-. - 58 415% 54% 53% 5814 54% 53856 521% 523% 531% 58% 527% 521% 53% 
Minneapolis ....... 55 6 BT%H_«#BO: «4914 4836 50%, 4856 471%, 47% 4814 4856 4956 46% 4814 
Winnipeg ......... 61 37 57% 56 55 56% 5514 54% 54% 56% 57% 5B% .... 56S, 
Duluthesesereececs ns 0s ae ee See See DL SR GO enn s, <b 51%. 607% 5114 52 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 47%, 28% 42 39% 38% 39% 391% 37% 38 37% 37% 363 36% 37% 
Winnipeg ......... 49% 3214 4514 45 4414 4476 4336 421% 423% 481, 42% 421% .... 42% 
Soybeans 


“NIGP Oa) he cusisete 90 65% 833% 82% 80% 


82% 81% 80% 81 825 82% 793% 7914, 803% 
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able quantities today, writes the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 

Production figures for the principal states 
for Sept. 1, with a comparison with 1938, and 
the 1928-37 average, follow: 


Average Sept. 1, 
State 1928-37 1938 1939 
(thousand bushels) 
Minn eso laie eeicesteci-s ,245 4,756 10,754 
North Dakota ..... 4,008 1,490 1,647 
South Dakota ..... 4,231 382 948 
ISETISEA sttretsietsciertete l= 257 367 939 
Witobewecherk Bios an idan 635 210 512 
Californiaw. ate cee *515 684 1,760, 
All other states.... 52 282 686 
11,943 8,171 17,246 


*Short-time average. 


Grain Exports Less 


Exports of grain from the United States 
during August and the two months ending Au- 
gust, as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, have been as follows, in bushels (000 


omitted) : 
—August— Two Months 
1939 1938 1939 1938 


Wheat and flour.... 8,806 11,402 16,032 24,084 


OMAN Pats fareteh «iets retatey ster 1,087 12,647 1,649 28,278 
Oats! Biases se eeacen: 7 1,280 18 -1,822 
TERY Gaoonn sioaet oo Jab Sons BOs vaxeiarers 174 
Lehigh wee A ae eitas Os 706 2,729 966 3,577 


Rye Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 41,450 T1; 184) 2s ae eee 
Boston 1,100 4,100 Backes: pease 
Chicago 729,000 596,000 229,000 149,000 
Duluth 778,013 1,769,611 1,841,489 2,462,753 
Galvestons 9) Gb. 15,000. < Beye oe ee ere 
Ft. Worth 2 S008 go Picante ots See ee ne 
Indianapolis 67,500 84,000 72,000 43,000 
Kansas City 94,500 55,500 12,000 22,500 
Milwaukee 21,225 11,320 13,805 15,060 
Minneapolis 1,441,500 1,095,350 3,942,300 255,130 
New Orleans ....... 21,76 3; 000F Aree 
Omaha 101,806 61,000 110,640 162,400 
Peoria 53,800 91,200 10,800 2,400 
St. Joseph 6,000 1, DOO ame atsines 1,500 
St. Louis 19,500 66,000 9,000 37,500 
Superior 812,875 1,382,718 791,113 1,373,119 
Toledo 22,400 30,800 7,960 12,205 


Oats Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 106,861 SQ483' Tees cele al tes 
Boston 9,600 5,600 F Acotstere . Moe tie 
Chicago 1,834,000 1.953,000 1,599,000 2,108,000 
Duluth 3,248,325 3,171,774 3,930,590 901,546 
Ft. Worth 54,000 86,000 70,000 28,000 
Indianapolis 340,000 800,000 344,000 528,000 
Kansas City 170,000 254,000 136,000 194,000 
Milwaukee 255,380 58,760 77,900 68,400 
Minneapolis 3,782,250 1,899,260 2,544,750 1,183,900 
New Orleans  .....; 8,66 14,100 43,901 
Omaha 428,000 480,323 450,138 398,450 
Peoria 485,800 194,000 478,000 262,700 
St. Joseph 550,000 360,000 42,000 98,000 
St. Louis 518,000 328,000 290,000 302,000 
Superior 919,987 2,296,734 919,270 471,714 
Toledo 810,830 931,860 607,030 824,620 
Wichita 9000 Pines 1300 eects 


Corn Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 229; 74D Rs wT Oden a ayo eee 
Chicago 11,608,000 9,517,000 4,451,000 5,348,000 
Duluth 138,618 310,092 809,420 412,748 
Ft. Worth 243,000 159,000 78,000 63,000 
Galveston 6,000 LSQ00F Mey resi 134,378 
FLouston po BY ete soon amas eee 25,356 
Flutchinson ye) ee 1 500P ER hes Meee 


Indianapolis 2,046,000 1,534,000 1,248,000 1,247,000 


Kansas City 1,209,000 331,500 520,500 118,500 
Milwaukee 643,250 1,542,250 132,600 1,056,500 
Minneapolis 1,080,000 882,930 744,000 369,950 
New Orleans 278,151 1,784,178 81,000 1,652,325 
Omaha 1,426,436 568,400 1,913,376 408,800 
Peoria 1,996,600 1,721,145 1,028,800 730,045 
St. Joseph 141,000 102,800 90,000 58,500 
St. Louis 1,778,500 597,000 559,500 191,000 
Superior 20,414 323,568 472,264 412,748 
Toledo 280,000 266,000 101,870 178,035 
Wichita 16,900 BCUUR Gori) | oeeiicc 
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available for purchase by persons who make 
the first sale of any article manufactured wholly 
or partly of wheat. Such persons are required 
to file with the Secretary a return showing the 
quantity of such articles sold during the pre- 
ceding month and to attach to this return a 
number of wheat allotment certificates pur- 
chased from the Secretary bearing a certain 
ratio to the number of bushels of wheat used 
in the manufacture of such articles. The bill 
provides for gradually raising the ratio of cer- 
tificates to wheat until eventually one and one- 
fifth certificates are required for each bushel of 
wheat used. The excess portion of the cer- 
tificate apparently is to supply funds for admin- 
istration. Reports must be made by importers 
of products containing wheat as in the case of 
domestic manufacturers. Manufacturers of 
wheat products for export need not attach cer- 
tificates to returns on goods going into export, 
and if certificates have been purchased on such 
goods, refunds will be made. 


The price at which wheat certificates are to 
be sold to processors is to be determined by the 
Secretary on the recommendation of an advisory 
committee composed of three representatives of 
wheat growers, one representative consumer and 
one representative of the government. The price 
thus determined is to be equal to the difference 
between (a) the estimated average farm price, 
including parity payments if any, for the mar- 
keting year in which the certificates are to be 
used, and (b) the parity price or cost of pro- 
duction, whichever is higher. For example, if 
it is determined that the parity price or the 
cost of production for the next year will be 
$1.25 per bushel and the average farm price 
plus any parity payments will be 75 cents a 
bushel, the price of the certificates would be 
the difference between the two, or 50 cents each. 


As soon as possible after the certificate al- 
lotment has been made by the Secretary it is 
to be apportioned to wheat producers on the 
basis of the normal production of their acreage 
allotment for that year. This apportionment of 
the certificate allotment is the basis for making 
payments to the farmers out of the fund which 
is expected to be derived from the sale of the 
wheat certificates. The payments to farmers 
are to be divided among the landlords, tenants 
and share-croppers in proportion that each 
share in the proceeds of the crop with respect 
to which payment is made. These payments, 
however, are to be reduced if any share ex- 
ceeds 10,000 bus. Shares between 10,000 and 
12,000 bus. are to be reduced 10 per cent, and 
all over 18,000 bus. are to be reduced 50 per 
cent. Shares between these amounts are to be 
reduced by varying amounts. 


Payments to producers are to be made when 
satisfactory evidence is presented to the Secre- 
tary that there has not been and cannot be 
marketed from that farm during that marketing 
year an amount of wheat in excess of the mar- 
keting quota which was or might be established 
for that farm. Farms which did not exceed 
their acreage allotment are entitled to sell their 
entire production without disqualifying them 
from the certificates. In order to make pay- 
ments to farmers the Secretary may borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Any excess of receipts from the sale of certifi- 
eates over and above the payments to farmers 
may be retained by the Secretary and used in 
earrying out the purposes of this Act. 


PRES. BAST called attention to the fact 
that lst V. P. Sexauer had been appointed a 
director of the U. S. Chamber, and stated this 
should be of great value to the trade and the 
ass’n. A congratulatory telegram from the 
pres. of the Chamber was read. 


Adjourned for lunch. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


The second general session of the convention 
was called to order Tuesday morning, Oct. 3, 
in the Terrace Room by Pres. Otto Bast, who 
introduced Gov. Harold E. Stassen. The gov- 
ernor not only welcomed the delegates to Min- 
nesota, but wished them success in promoting 
the welfare of their business and of the nation. 
His cordial attitude won all his auditors. 


J. M. R. GLASER, Pres. of Chicago’s Grain 
Exchange Institute, told of the aims and pur- 
poses of the Institute. His address appears else- 
where in this number. 


PRES. BAST called upon Edw. J. Murphy, 
Washington, D. C., newly appointed head of 
the grain division of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, who arose and took a bow. 


R. M. EVANS, administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, addressed 
the dealers on the AAA and its place in the new 
conditions surrounding the agricultural interests 
of the nation. In discussing the conditions pre- 
vailing in the grain world and the aims of the 
AAA, he said: 


Today and Tomorrow for the 


AAA 


I want to talk to you today about the 
Triple-A, as a whole, and about its place in 
the new situation in which we find ourselves. 

Since the first of September, the war in 
Europe has been uppermost in the minds of 
all of us. I know that this has been especially 
true for you in the grain business, as the 
fluctuations in the grain markets were one of 
the outstanding events of those days immedi- 
ately after war began. And for the Triple-A 
the war has meant careful scrutiny of our 
national farm program in the light of the new 
situation. ; 

We have all been going through a period 
of uncertainty. No one is able to gauge accu- 
rately what lies ahead. Our natural impulse, 
of course, has been to look back to 1914 and 
to see what happened then and in the years 
that followed. But 1939 is not 1914. Situa- 
Cee today are far different than they were 
then. 

Wheat is an example of this uncertainty. 
Prices went up rapidly after the present war 
began. Trading was at a standstill for sev- 
eral days. Many people remembered the wheat 
prices of 1918 but did not as clearly recall the 
prices of 1914 and 1915. They were thinking 
about the end of the last war, but not the 
beginning of it. The wheat situation today 
is altogether different from what it was in 
1914. Supplies are much larger, they are 
stored in different locations, and the trade re- 
lationships of the world, especially in the wheat 
business, have changed greatly in the years 
since 1914. 


In the grain trade there is gradually emerg- 
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ing a little clearer picture than we could see 
a few short weeks ago. Foodstuff price con- 
trol is indicated in the United Kingdom. Ap- 
parently the British will rely heavily upon 
Canadian wheat stocks to supply their needs. 
Britain already is asking her farmers to plow 
up their grassland—2 million acres of it—to 
grow more grain at home and thus to be that 
much less dependent on imports. Argentina 
has dropped the fixed price guarantees she 
offered growers last season. The Australian 
government will take over the handling of the 
entire crop. These facts all add up to a situa- 
tion that is altogether different from that of 
1914, and one that is quite uncertain. 


One of the Triple-A’s responsibilities is to 
make public the facts in the situation of each 
crop. Farmers are entitled to the straight 
facts about these situations. They must have 
them to make intelligent plans for future pro- 
duction. Farmers can not afford to overlook 
these facts, any more than you grain men can 
ignore them. But in making these facts 
available, we are always keeping in mind that 
what we are after is parity price and parity in- 
come for farmers. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
is, in my opinion, the best piece of farm legis- 
lation that has ever been put upon the statute 
books of this or any other country. 

I should like to talk with you about some of 
the elements of the present situation and the 
place of the A.A.A. Let me use tobacco and 
wheat as examples: 


Tobacco an Example.—On Sept. 8, the 
British withdrew their buyers of flue-cured 
tobacco from the American markets. As they 
normally purchase up to a third of the flue- 
cured tobacco crop, their abrupt withdrawal 
demoralized tobacco markets and the markets 
were closed, even tho more than half of the 
year’s production was unsold. Machinery of 
the rational farm program is being used to 
help ease this disastrous situation. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
has definite responsibilit.es to farmers and to 
consumers. To farmers its primary responsi- 
bility is to help them obtain a parity income 
and to help them conserve their soil. Achieving 
these goals will also greatly benefit consumers. 
Then too, the Triple-A has the responsibility 
to the consumer of guaranteeing that the pow- 
ers of Government used to help farmers shall 
not at the same time be used to the disadvan- 
tage of consumers. 


Thus the grain trade and the A.A.A. both 
have responsibilities to farmers and consumers. 
They both have a definite interest in the war 
situation, and in its effect on agriculture. 


Wheat.—On May 16, the Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture proclaimed the 1940 wheat acreage allot- 
ment of 62 mill-on acres, 7 million acres larger 
than this year’s allotment and larger than the 
harvested acreage in any year during the World 
War. World granaries are overflowing with 
the largest wheat supply in history. Prospec- 


First photo: . ; 
Evans, Decatur, II|., and G. A. Pritchard, Fortville., Ind., take each other’s measure. 


“Grandpa” golfers J. H. Linderholm, Omaha, Nebr., and F. A. Derby, Topeka, Kan. 


Second: Newly elected Directors E. B. 


Third: Three happy revelers at the “Smorgasbord.” 
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tive demand in neither the foreign nor the do- 
mestic market justifies American farmers in 
expanding their wheat acreage now. This 62- 
million acre allotment for 1940 was established 
under the formula set forth in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. That formula is intended to 
result in wheat supplies that will provide at 
all times an ever-normal granary. 

For 1940 the acreage set is the acreage which, 
with normal yields, will next year give us a 
crop of about 750 million bushels, sand a total 
wheat supply, including the prospective carry- 
over, of around 975 million bushels. This is 
enough to take care of all we consume domes- 
tically, all possible exports, and an ample re- 
serve for the future. 


The A.A.A. is still fighting for parity 
prices and parity income for farmers. The 
A.A.A. stands today, as it has consistently 
stood in the past, for the right of farmers to 
produce all they can sell at fair prices, without 
damage to the soil. This is the mandate given 
us by Congress. 

For the future the A.A.A. can move acreage 
allotments up just as readily as it can put them 
down. We did it this year and we can do it 
again whenever the situation warrants. 


The Ever-Normal Granary should be of 
especial interest to grain dealers. Probably 
some of you think of it as an unwarranted in- 
trusion in your business. You handle and di- 
rect the flow of grains into channels of trade, 
but you can only imperfectly even that flow 
from year to year. You can’t smooth out sup- 
plies thru fat and lean years. But that is what 
the nation needs, and that is what the ever- 
normal granary does. There is nothing about 
the granary antagonistic to your business, and 
it should be helpful to you as you learn to 
take it into account. 

The ever-normal granary is designed for 
peace time, but it is especially useful in a world 
at war. Farmers now have, thru the mechan- 
ism of the ever-normal granary, a means for 
taking advantage of situations of this sort ina 
way that is not to the disadvantage of the con- 
sumer. We made a beginning in 1934. With 
the corn placed under loan in 1933, farmers 
were able to take advantage of the drouth of 
1934, and consumers were better off than they 
otherwise would have been. Today in the dis- 
aster of war, farmers are able to take advan- 
tage of the ever-normal granary, and with great 
quantities of corn stored, it is a very great safe- 
guard to the consumer. 

We have 11 million bales of cotton in storage 
under the cotton loan. 

We are likely to have upward of 200 million 
bushels of wheat under this year’s loan pro- 
gram. 

From previous crops farmers have nearly 
260 million bushels of corn sealed under loan, 
and, with the amounts that probably will be 
stored if a corn loan is available this year, 
this corn reserve may be doubled. This will 
give us a full ever-normal granary. The ever- 
normal granary today is more than an idea. It 
is a reality. 

The very fact that we have a full ever-nor- 
mal granary, particularly in the case of corn, 
means that the gorn acreage allotments next 
year can be somewhat less than this year. 
Such an adjustment in corn acreage will mean 
a better use of our land from the standpoint of 
soil conservation. . 


Balance Between Grass and Tilled Crops.— 
I am thoroly convinced that the ultimate solu- 
tion of the agricultural problem in the United 
States is going to be the establishment of the 
proper balance between the acreages of our 
grass and tilled crops. This fundamental ad- 
justment is a long job and a hard job, but one 
that we will eventually complete. If war hys- 
teria leads to the plowing up of grasslands it 
will be costly. In our conservation program 
and in our planning, we have recognized that 
certain land has been in crops that never should 
have been in crops, and we have taken steps to 
put that land back to grass and trees. Thanks 
to the conservation program there need be no 
plowing up of this grassland. The increased 


fertility and the better methods of farming 
which have been and are being put into prac- 
tice by farmers under the A.A.A. programs 
are an assurance that whatever additional pro- 
duction the American farm plant may be 
called upon to produce can be obtained from 
our better land thru increased yields and will 
not need to be produced from the marginal land 
that should not be in crops. With the A.A.A. 
program we are in a position, if necessary, to 
bring about an orderly expansion of agr.cul- 
tural production without stopping our soil con- 
servation efforts. 


After the present war is concluded we 
know that farmers will face once more the 
problem of finding a market for the export 
crops produced in this country. We know that 
farmers will face once more the problem of ad- 
justing acreage. We know that farmers will 
continue to face the problem of maintaining 
fair prices and income just as they did after the 
last war. After the last war, farmers were 
left to go it alone. This time they will have 
the machinery of the A.A.A. to cushion the 
shocks. 


You serve the farmer, you serve the con- 
sumer. The welfare of agriculture is your 
welfare. You have definite responsibilities, as 
has the A.A.A. In this trying period may we 
all work together to carry out these responsi- 
bilities, 

SAM A. RICE, Metamora, Ohio, presented 
the report of the resolutions committee and all 
of the resolutions were immediately adopted 
without debate. 


Resolutions Adopted 


For Use by C.C.C. of Terminal Storage 

That we recommend to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that available space in terminal 
grain elevators in and near the corn producing 
area be used in preference to emergency and 
temporary government storage devices now be- 
ing set up. 

With ample storage facilities available at ex- 
ceptionally low storage rates where grain can 
be safely and economically warehoused, we feel 
that the national economy will be served best 
by government use of this important industry. 
In the program of the government agency we 
believe that the important and necessary termi- 
nal elevator industry should be utilized to its 
fullest extent. 


For Survey of Country Elevator Costs 

That we urge upon the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that a survey be made of the costs 
of handling and storage in country grain eleva- 
tors; that such a survey be conducted under 
joint auspices of the federal agencies and the 
country elevator groups of this National Ass’n, 
with the hope and expectation that from such 
a survey there be developed a sound, fair and 
satisfactory basis for handling and _ storage 
charges of grain in country elevators. 


Applaud Purpose to Employ Commission 
Merchants 


We heartily applaud the decision reached by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration for the 
use of the services of cash grain commission 
merchants in the movement of corn into termi- 
nal storage, and compliment both the federal 
agency officials and the representatives of the 
commission merchants for the constructive man- 
ner in which they have moved toward this gen- 
eral decision, and are now working out the 
mechanical details of that activity. 

End Land Grant Rate Discriminations 


WHEREAS the land grant acts have caused 
much confusion among producers, shippers and 
non-land-grant railroads throughout the country 
and have created unjust and discriminatory con- 
ditions between those interests located on non- 
land-grant railroads in selling and _ shipping 
their products, as well as placing producers and 
other shippers at a decided disadvantage com- 
pared with government agencies shipping the 
same products under land grant rates; be it 
therefore 


RESOLVED that this National Ass’n unite 
with all other organizations and groups simi- 
larly affected by this antiquated situation, to 
the end that appropriate legislation be adopted 
to eliminate the discrimination incident to the 
existence of land grant rates. 

Other resolutions were adopted directing atten- 
tion of the proper com’ites of the Ass’n to the 
pending Truman-Fuller bill on warehousing and 
inspection of grains; thanking those speakers 
who had added to the value of the group meet- 
ings, and thanking their Minneapolis hosts for 
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contributing to the entertainment and success 
of the convention. 


PRES. BAST announced that it had been 
decided best to elect one-half of the board of 
directors each year so as to have some directors 
who have had at least one year’s close acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of the association. 


GEO. E. BOOTH, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, presented the following nomu- 
nees, all of whom were elected without 


opposition : 
Officers Elected 


E. H. Sexauer, Brookings, S. D, Pres.; S. L. 
Rice, Metamora, Ohio, Ist Vice-Pres.; F. P. 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, Minn., 2d Vice-Pres. 

Directors (nominated by associations) : G. E. 
Blewett, Ft. Worth, Tex., Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n; Hugh Hale, Royal, lowa, West- 
ern Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n; A. J. Haile, 
Spokane, Wash., Pac. N. W. Grain Dealers 
Ass’n; F. W. Lipscomb, Springfield, Mo, Mis- 
souri Grain & Feed Ass’n; F. E. Derby, Topeka, 
Kans., Kansas Gr. & Feed Dealers Ass’n; Lionel 
True, Springville, N. Y., Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers; A. C. Koch, Breese, Ill, Illinois 
Grain Dealers Ass’n; Geo. A. Stites, Union, 
Nebr., Nebr. Grain Dealers Ass’n; A. L. Riedel, 
Saginaw, Mich, Michigan Bean Jobbers Ass’n; 
F. E. Watkins, Cleveland, O., Ohio Gr., Mill & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n; C. C. Barnes, Winchester, 
Ind., Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

Directors at Large: C. F. Morris, Charlotte, 
N2e- GES Bae Evans) Decatunmelliy-ae Gree 
Pritchard, Fortville, Ind.; R. C. Booth, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; E. R. Martin, Norfolk, Va.; 
Paul Whitman, New York, N. Y. 


PRES.-ELECT E. H. SEXAUER of Brock- 
ings, S. D., being called for, said: 


President Sexauer's Response and 
Appeal 


I wish to express to the members of this asso- 
ciation my very deep and sincere thanks for 
the high honor which they have conferred on 
me. There is no honor that will ever come to: 
me which I shall appreciate as much as the 
confidence which you, the members of my own 
trade, have expressed in me, for certainly no 
honor is more to be desired than the confidence 
and esteem of one’s friends and business asso- 
eciates. I assure you that I shall do all in my 
power to merit the confidence in me and your 
action, 


In assuming the presidency of the National 


President-Elect Elmer H. Sexauer, 
Brookings, S. D. 
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Association, I wish first of all to pay my per- 
sonal and official respects to the retiring presi- 
dent. He has led our organization through two 
critical years, but even in critical years he has 
improved our entire organization and expanded 
our services to the members. Where you have 
seen this national association coming definitely 
into the picture as a national force, you may 
give, as I give here this morning, the thanks 
and recognition due the work of Otto F. Bast. 


|! am cognizant that with this honor there 
also goes a great responsibility, a responsibility 
not only to this association, which is the spokes- 
man and representative of this great industry, 
which is one of the largest in the country, but 
also to agriculture, which the grain trade serves. 
For, after all, we grain men are a part of agri- 
culture. We are, if you please, the farmers’ 
hired man whose job it is to find the best mar- 
ket and best price for his grain. The grain 
trade has always recognized this and has worked 
at all times to develop a service which would 
enable them to perform this duty. 


The trade in this country and Canada is de- 
veloping a service which has resulted in grain 
being handled more economically and efficiently 
than anywhere else in the world, a record of 
which we may feel justly proud. Too, the rec- 
ord of the grain trade in the years gone by 
when it was their sole responsibility to find a 
market for the surpluses with which this coun- 
try has always been blessed, and when sur- 
pluses were not regarded as a disaster but as 
a good thing, is one for which we need offer 
no apology. Parity for agriculture, my friends, 
is still based on prices which prevailed in those 
days. 


Unfortunately the mechanics of handling and 
marketing grain are necessarily complex, and 
a great deal of legislation has been enacted 
pertaining to this important function of agri- 
culture. Some of the legislation enacted was 
desirable and had the approval of the grain 
trade, but some was harmful and has caused 
great havoe not only to the grain trade but to 
agriculture as well. This, no doubt, was largely 
due to a lack of understanding of the principles 
involved in a practical marketing service. The 
grain dealers of the past were better salesmen 
of grain’than they were of their marketing 
service, being too busy developing markets and 
services to give much time to public relations. 


To correct this situation and to bring to the 
realization of the public the splendid service 
which the grain trade can render to agriculture 
when not hampered by harmful and unneces- 
Sary restrictions is the job of this association. 
On how well we perform this task depends not 
only our own livelihood, but to a large degree 
the prosperity of agriculture and our national 
economy. Today with the tendency of the gov- 
ernment to assume more and more control over 
all forms of business and endeavor, a national 
association which can speak with the strength 
and conviction of numbers is needed more than 
ever. “ 


. | appea! to each of you to give even more 
Support than you have given your national asso- 
ciation, because this is your national spokes- 
man and representative of the marketing service 
of which you are a part and in which you be- 
lieve. This is too large a task for a small 
group of men to handle unaided, and I ask that 
you give your officers at all times the benefit 
of your counsel and advice. I want every one 


of you to feel a deep and intimate interest in 
your association and I should like to have every 
one of you consider yourself a member of the 
Advisory Committee to your officers. 

Your association needs you, but even more 
important, YOU need your association. 


The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


The Supply Trade Was There 


JACK WESTERMAN provided the Oyster - 


Shell cigars at the Smorgasbord. 

H. H. VAN ORNUM, Cliff St. Cyr and Ed 
Schatz were the Hart-Uarter Co. representa- 
tives. 

BARNEY WELLER’S New Calumet Cup 
made of light weight sparkless metal proved of 
great interest. 


STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO. was repre- 
sented by Bill Sewell, whose cravat was cut off, 
Charley Gemlo and S_g Fangan. 

R. R. HOWELL & CO. representatives pres- 
ent included Howard Williams, L. B. Feld- 
man, Walter Kostick, Cliff Lynd, E. Mueller. 

GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS present 
included Tom Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson Co., and 
Frank Hague, McKenzie-Hague Co. 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO., exhibited 
a cut-away giass front Superior Aspirator and 
a section of the Super:or Cylinder Separator 
with Vic Oliver in charge. 

SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 
kept open house and exhibited a Steinlite Mois- 
ture-Pester 1 M. Smith; Co S®Phillips, ji. G: 
Kintz and F. A. Starr represented the company. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE & CO., 
the new Fairbanks Direct Reading Full Capac- 
ity Grain Scale Beam and the New Fairbanks 
Full Capacity Beam. Ezra Berry and his sate: 
lites represented the company. 

OTHER supply trade representatives were: 
A. B. Osgood, The Day Co.; Fred Picha, Cle- 
land Mfg. Co.; W. H. Kent representing the 
J. B. Ehrsam Mfg. Co.; and Add Gerber, J. J. 
Gerber Sheet Metal Works. 


Winnipeg President 44 Years 
in Grain Trade 


George S. Mathieson, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Sept. 
13, and whose portrait appears on page 244 of 
the Journals for Sept. 27, has been associated 
with the grain trade for 44 years; the first 16 
in the British Isles and the past 28 years in 
Winnipeg. He joined the staff of the Norris 
Grain Co. in 1923 as assistant manager and is 
now in addition vice-president of the company. 


Newly-elected officers of Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n. Seated |. to r. are Retiring- 
President Otto F. Bast, Minneapolis; President-Elect E. H. Sexauer, Brookings, S. D.; Executive 


Com’ite Chairman Fred E. Watkins, Cleveland, O. 


Standing are Executive Vice-President Ray 


Bowden, St. Louis, Mo.; 2nd Vice-President F. P. Heffelfinger, Minneapolis; 1st Vice-President 
Sam Rice, Metamora, O. 


exhibited — 
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Notes on National Convention 


Harry Olson, purveyor of grain testing equip- 
ment, had a Cargill automatic sampler and a 
Moist-o-Meter on display in his ae 

uge cardboard keys distributed uring con- 
ben sessions invited delegates to Visit 
Room 464,” where the Seed Trade Reporting 
Buro had a Steinlite moisture tester on display, 
and provided refreshments. ‘ 

J. F. (Forrest) Moyer, retiring chairman of 
the Sec’y’s Circle, pleased each member of the 
group with an expensive booklet giving the 
roster of membership and showing pictures of 
each so that they could readily recognize each 
other. Chairman Moyer got a big hand for 
his thoughtfulness. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills complimented the 
annual banquet—menu and program printed on 
pink and blue cotton. In the companys head- 
quarters room H. A. Willmar, A. Denk, G. 
DuBois, N. Hansen, E. Johnson, G. R. Cross 
and O. Seeley provided refreshments and gave 
delegates high grade laundry bags. 

EVEN THE WEATHER man did his best 
to contribute to the comfort and pleasure of 
the delegates. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION for 1940 
will be held in Louisville, Ky., and the 1941 
Convention in Toledo, O. 

ONE OF THE pleasing events of the ban- 
quet was the presentation of a solid silver plat- 
ter to the retiring president, Otto F. Bast. 


THE OASES provided Sunday by many of 
the Minneapolis firms were greatly appreciated 
by those visitors unfamiliar with Minnesota 
blue laws. 

THE MOTOR TRIP to Shakopee Falls to 
inspect the modern plant of the Rahr Malting 
Co. was abandoned because of a breakdown 
in the machinery. 

A LARGE NUMBER of the dealers re- 
mained in the convention city over Wednesday 
and spent the morning on the trading floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

TOLEDO’S persistence in inviting the Na- 
tional Ass’n to hold an annual convention in 
that city was rewarded with being setected 
host for the 1941 annual meeting. 


THE CONVENTION halls and committee 
rooms were so conveniently arranged on the 
first and mezzanine floors of Hotel Nicollet, 
delegates made little use of the elevators. 


ALTHO the registration fee of $3.50 pre- 
vented some who expected to leave before the 
banquet from getting their names on the list, 
316 men, 82 women and 12 speakers and guests 
registered—a total of 410. 


THE TESTIMONIAL dinner arranged for 
the oldest living ex-president, Henry L. Goe- 
mann of Mansfield, O., who served the Ass’n in 
1906-07, was cancelled because Mr. Goemann’s 
physician advised him not to attempt the trip. 


THE FARMERS’ elevator ass’ns were well 
represented by Charley Conaway, Fargo, sec’y 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of N. D.; Oscar 
Olson, Truman, pres. and A. F. Nelson, Min- 
neapolis, sec’y, Farmers Elevator Ass’n of Min- 
nesota; Chris Jensen, Putney, pres. and Cliff 
Anderson, Aberdeen, ass’t sec’y, Farmers Ele- 
vator Ass’n of S. D. 


P, E. GOODRICH of Winchester, Ind., who 
was president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n when it met in Minneapolis 
Oct. 11-13, 1920, attended every session and 
enjoyed meeting his former co-workers. Altho 
still spry and active in the grain business, Percy 
stopped off at Rochester for a check-up to help 
him celebrate his 79th birthday Oct. 7. 


THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE com- 
posed of O. H. Ulring, chairman; Harold W. 
Abrahams, Chester C. Baker, H. J. Butler, J. 
M. Chilton, Harry G. Cowan, John H. Dunn, 
Harold C. Fisher. James A. Gould, Malcolm E. 
Grant, Julius Hendel, W. G. Kellogg, Walter 
S. Leary, James F. Mullin, M. E. Scroggins, 
Albert H. Thompson, Earl M. White, was kept 
on the jump day and night. 
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MINNEAPOLIS was celebrating its 100th 
birthday, during the Grain Dealers National 
convention. A hundred of the grain dealers 
sought to have their pictures taken with June 
Lang, the Hollywood star, and several other 
movie personalities imported to he!p in the city’s 
celebration. A taste of the city’s two parades 
entered the Nicollet Hotel lobby when the 
Shriners’ band pushed its way thru the crowd 
to form a circle and fill the lobby with the din 
of many drums and pipes. Stores gave up their 
most important show windows to the display 
of old gowns, old coats, spinning wheels and 
silver. Modern ladies went abroad attired in 
the fashions that captivated their great grand- 
fathers, and learned that these costumes were 
still captivating.” Hoop skirts, pantalettes, pan- 
taloons, beaver hats, and “bicycles built for 
two” were the order of the day. 


OFFICERS and directors of the national 
ass’n held their annual dinner and_ business 
meeting Sunday evening preceeding the con- 
vent.on, prepared themselves to keep the con- 
vention running smoothly, began to lay plans 
for ass’n work thru the coming year. 


The Minneapolis General Committee which 
contributed so liberally to the success of the 
convention was. composed of: W. T. Fraser, 
Honorary General Chairman; Edwin J. Pierce, 
General Chairman; J. A. Gould, Secretary; J. 
A. Mull, Chairman Finance Committee; John 
D. McCaull, Chairman Banquet Committee; J. 
T. Culhane, Chairman Stag-Night Committee ; 
Mrs. E. J. Grimes, Chairman Women’s Com- 
mittee; O. H. Ulring, Chairman Reception 
Committee; Lew L. Crosby, Chairman Golf 
Committee; Frank H. Higgins, Chairman Spe- 
cial Entertainment Committee; Miles Kane, 
Chairman Transportation Committee; John E. 
Klingen, Chairman Grading School Committee. 


At the conference of governors at St. Paul, 
Minn., Sept. 23, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments made and planned with foreign coun- 
tries were attacked as unconstitutional. 


Sabetha, Kan—Phil Bruner of this com- 
munity has hit upon a new plan to rid his 
place of rats. He sets cage traps and catches 
a few rats, which he coats with white paint 
and then turns loose. He says these dipped 
rats frighten the others and soon all the rats 
have left the place. 


E: Cc. Dreyer, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 
of Feed Affairs Com’ite of National 
Ass’n, was continued in office. 


Jack F. Leahy, Kansas City, Mo., who was 
elected President of Federation of Grain 


Warehouse Commissioners 


Form Ass'n 


The National Ass’n of State Warehouse De- 
partments is the name of a new organization 
that sprang into being in the group meetings at 
the annual convention of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n in Minneapolis, Oct. 
1-2-3. The meetings were called by Scott Bate- 
man, warehouse examiner for the Kansas Grain 
Inspection Department, who presided. 


Representatives from the warehouse depart- 
ments of Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, Missouri and 
Oklahoma were present to elect Scott Bateman, 
warehouse examiner for the Kansas Grain In- 
spection Department, president; J. J. Murphy, 
chairman of the South Dakota Public Railroad 
Commission, vice-president ; George E. Truman, 
of the Nebraska Railway Commission, sec’y ; 
J. W. Buffington, Missouri’s warehouse com- 
missioner, chairman of the legislative com’ite. 

Purpose of the new organization is to study 
the warehouse laws covering grain storage in 
the leading middlewestern grain shipping states, 
and seek to improve these so as to fill all the 
requirements of private trade, and government 
lending agencies, at the same time giving full 
protection to the producer. 

During the course of the first day’s meeting 
a discussion was carried on by the officials con- 
cerning the various grain warehousing laws and 
this continued until 12:15 when an adjournment 
was taken until 2:15, at which time the dis- 
cussion was continued. At the close of this 
discussion Buffington moved that the group 
organize on a permanent basis, the motion was 
seconded and unanimously carried. 

On Buffington’s move, Chairman Bateman 
was authorized to appoint a com’ite with powers 
to adopt ways and means of procedure for the 
permanent organization. Chairman Bateman ap- 
pointed Messrs. Jerdee, Buffington and Larkin. 

Buffington then explained the proposed Fed- 
eral Act, at the conclusion of which Mr. Jerdee 
moved that a record be made that House Bill 
6958, 76th Congress, be opposed, which motion 
was carried. 

Present at the meeting on Oct. 1 were Scott S. 
Bateman, warehouse examiner, Kansas Grain In- 
spection Department; M. E. Jerdee, Minnesota 
State Chief Inspector; M. B. Ritter, registrar, 


Commission Merchants Ass’ns. 
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Minnesota; J. E. Paulsen, chief deputy and 
weighmaster, Duluth, Minn.; J. W. Buffington, 
warehouse commission, Missouri; Ben Feu- 
quay, Enid, Okla., representing Joe Scott, presi- 
dent, State Board of Agriculture, Oklahoma ; 
John A. Whaley, supervisor, Public Local Grain 
Warehouse, Minn.; H. R. Stewart, superinten- 
dent, Warehouse Division, Iowa State Com- 
merce Commission; Erland Carlsson, chief in- 
spector of Kansas, Kansas City, Mo.; Ben C. 
Larkin, Railroad Commissioner, North Dakota ; 
J. J. Murphy, chairman, Public Retailers Com- 
mission, S. D.; H. E. Kokjer, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Neb.; G. A. Fox, supervisor, 
Warehouse Department, Neb.;,G. E. Truman, 
secretary, State Railway Commission, Neb. 


Treat Weevily Grain Before It 
Reaches Terminal 


Atmospheric conditions have been particu- 
larly favorable to the development of weevil 
and moth in grain this year, contends R. R. De- 
Armond, supervisor of sampling and inspections 
for the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. Not 
only has the weather been warm thru August 
and early September weeks, but the air has 
been high in humidity, a condition well liked 
by all kinds of stored grain bugs, in admitting 
that 15% of recent corn receipts from the 1938 
and 1937 crops have shown Angoumois moth 
damage. 

The sampling department’s car treating serv- 
ice has been in strong demand on moth dam- 
aged corn. When an inspection report shows 
“weevily,” the notation made for either live 
weevil or live moth, the sampling department 
is usually called upon to treat the car, kill the 
bugs and take another sample that will show 
no live bugs. This service costs $8 per car. 
In addition to the use of accepted gaseous in- 
secticides to kill weevil in the grain, samplers 
enter the car armed with gas masks, spray guns, 
and a powerful moth spray to destroy the moth 
flying about in the car. 


Grain buyers, says DeArmond, naturally look 
with suspicion on a car of grain which has been 
inspected twice. Country grain dealers would 
do well, if moth or weevil is present in the 
grain they ship, to treat the cars before they 
are pulled away from the elevator. 


Jack Culhane, Minneapolis, chairman of the ““Smorgas- 
bord’? and leading entertainer at National Ass’n con- 
vention in Minneapolis. 
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The Grain Exchange Institute 


[From Address of J. M. R. Glaser, President of the Grain Exchange Institute before Grain 
Dealers National Ass’n at Minneapolis. ] 


The opportunity and privilege of telling the 
Grain Dealers National Convention something 
about the work of the Grain Exchange Institute 
is indeed a welcome one. It is not a lengthy 
story, but I am certain that all can appreciate 
how interesting it has been to watch the crystal- 
lization of a thought, of an idea, into a concrete 
fact; one that we trust of course will not be too 
weighty to carry. 

First of all, to give you something of the 
background of the Institute, permit me to turn 
back eight years, to 1931. The fall of that year 
witnessed the offering of a lecture course on the 
subject of GRAIN AND ITS MARKETING. 
This project was initiated and sponsored by the 
Association of Grain Commission Merchants, 
an Association of Board of Trade member firms 
in the city of Chicago. 

The purpose of these lectures was to acquaint 
Board of Trade members, their employees, etc., 
with the details of the grain trade beyond those 
followed in their own individualized efforts. The 
lectures were given by outstanding men in the 
industry and subsequently were printed for gen- 
eral distribution. This initial lecture series 
proved so successful that it was made an annual 
affair, with the general plan being followed of 
discussing a different phase of the industry each 
year. 


In the summer of 1937, it was felt advisable 
to make a survey of our past efforts. After care- 
fully reviewing the matter at great length, it 
was finally concluded that immeasurably better 
results could be obtained through the creation 
of what might be termed an industrial school. 
Furthermore, that this school offer comprehen- 
sive courses each year on the subject of GRAIN 
AND ITS MARKETING to Exchange mem- 
bers, to traders, to solicitors, to students, in fact 
to anyone desiring a real understanding of the 
many ramifications of the grain trade. A per- 
manent policy was also fixed in that the sole 
point of view in these courses be a factual one 
with all extraneous matters definitely eliminated. 

The result was the formation of The Grain 
Exchange Institute under the sponsorship of the 
Association of Grain Commission Merchants, 
being subsequently incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Illinois as a corporation—not 
for profit. 


Our first problem was that of securing ade- 
quate text material for the use of the students, 
but after diligent search we discovered to our 
dismay, that while there were many publications 
covering various phases of the grain business, 
there was not one volume which adequately cov- 
ered the entire subject. Thus, having blithely 
embarked on this new venture of the school, we 
were now confronted with the necessity of writ- 
ing a text-book. A man in the grain trade has 
many and diverse problems to meet, but I can 
assure you this was really a novel one. 

In view of the fact that the grain business is 


so highly specialized, it was felt that this very 
specialization would be of great benefit in se- 
curing adequate manuscripts. We accordingly 
sought and secured the co-operation of almost 
100 men in the grain trade, with each man’s 
contribution dealing solely with his own spe- 
cialty. For example, the crop reperters were 
requested to furnish material for the section 
dealing with the production of grain; country 
elevator operators, with their knowledge on that 
subject; The Bureau of Agricuitural Economics 
to furnish data on the grading of grain, ete. 


The editing and correlating of these many 
manuscripts was our next problem and we were 
indeed fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Deane W. Malott, who was at that time Assist- 
ant Professor at the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration and who is now Chancellor 
of the University of Kansas. At this point I 
wish to pay sincere tribute to the assistance 
and the help we secured from the many people 
who contributed manuscripts, to Mr. Malott ior 
his zeal in editing the text, and to the tireless 
efforts of the other members of the Committee. 


Registrations were opened about a year 
ago, after 14 months of work, the classroom 
course starting the end of October, 1938, with a 
final enrollment of about 280 men and women. 
There were members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, customers men, employees of member 
firms, traders, officers and employees of banks, 
of Insurance Companies, and of Railroads, 
briefly, a most interesting cross-section of in- 
dustries, directly and indirectly interested in 
the marketing of grain. 


We had originally expected only to conduct one 
class, but due to the large enrollment, we divided 
the group into three sections, namely, on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons and Thursday evenings. 
The class procedure was quite simple. A stu- 
dent receives the text material, to be studied for 
the following week, upon entering the classroom. 
The two-hour period is then started by a brief 
test paper, and thereafter, the instructor takes 
over the class with discussions by himself as 
well as the students. 


The three main requirements for receiving 
a certificate of completion of the course are: 
First, satisfactory classroom marks; secondly, 
the submission of a satisfactory thesis on one 


of a series of selected subjects dealing with the: 


Marketing of Grain; and last, the passing of 
a final examination on the entire course. 

This final examination, while comprehensive, 
is not technical; rather a fair test of the knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of the grain business. 
For example, in one examination a series of 
definitions were called for, such as “open in- 
terest,” stop loss order, visible supply, etc. Then 
there were other questions requiring discussions 
of specific phases, such as tracing a hedging 
order from its inception through to the final 


Left to right: J. L. Hanly and Howard McMillin, Minneapolis; Barney O’Dowd, Kansas City; A. C. Koch, Breese, IIl.; 
S. D.; Otto F. Bast, Minneapolis, at ‘“Scandinavian Night.’’ 
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report, discussing any one operation in a terminal 
grain elevator, etc. 


In March, 1939, we offered a limited num- 
ber of Correspondence Courses on Grain and 
Its Marketing with the enrollment, however, 
about 60% greater than anticipated. The text 
was exactly the same as that used in the class- 
room course, the material being sent out weekly, 
with questions to be returned for correction the 
ensuing week. An examination is also required 
upon completion of the course. 3 ; 

Although the Grain Exchange Institute is 
located in Chicago, it is our endeavor to present 
the study of Grain and Its Marketing in its 
broadest possible aspects, rather than in any 
localized fashion, with the thought before us at 
all times that the material in the course may 
be of equal benefit to the man in Minnesota, in 
New York, in Texas or in Chicago. 


The second year of the Grain Exchange 
Institute is being started this fall. Our first 
class in Chicago begins on October 24th, while 
the Correspondence Course will start November 
first, registrations for both courses haying 
opened on Monday. 

[It has long been my opinion, and it may be 
a novel thought to some of you, that the grain 
trade is really the producers’ sales force. In 
view of the experience in other industries that 
the better the members of a sales organization 
are equipped, the more efficient they are, if 
would seem decidedly logical that the same con- 
dition would obtain in our business, especially 
in view of its many ramifications. ] 

The Institute is a non-profit organization, 
with the efforts of its officers and directors en- 
tirely voluntary, there being of course a small 
paid office staff who take care of the details. 
Our only source of income is the fees received 
from students in the classroom and Correspond- 
ence courses. We are proud to say that we 
have been financially independent from the very 
outset. In view of this fact, we have been com- 
pelled to insist that students pay in advance. 


Merchant Truckers 


A considerable number of states have, in the 
past few years, enacted statutes enlarging the 
scope of the old peddler laws to cover the mer- 
chant trucker who sells merchandise from his 
truck or sets up a temporary stand. In Arizona 
the merchant trucker must pay a license fee of 
$200 per year in each county ($25 additional for 
each assistant), and a wholesale peddler who 
sells for purposes of resale must pay a $500 
license fee in counties over 100,000 population, 
$300 in counties of less population, and post a 
bond of $5,000 with a surety licensed in the 
state. 
on one truck and $50 for each additional truck. 
In Nebraska he must pay a license fee of $25 
and a $10 occupation tax for each vehicle. 


W. C. Durant charges a reprehensible and 
malicious legal presentation by the Department 
of Agriculture accusing him of falsely reporting 
grain future transactions on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Durant alleges the accusation at the 
instance of Sec’y Wallace affected his reputa- 
tion for business integrity. 


E. H. Sexauer, Brookings, 


In Montana, a trucker must pay $100 
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Sec'ys Circle Elects Capt. 
Webster 


Proof of the tremendous contribution state 
and regional grain dealer ass’ns are making to 
the work of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n was well in evidence at the national con- 
vention in Minneapolis, Oct 1, 2 and 3. All 
day Sunday preceding the main sessions, and 
twice again at breakfast meetings, state sec’ys 
from all parts of the country were together for 
consideration of the many problems facing the 
grain and feed industry in 1939-40. 


No less than 6,000 local elevators and feed 
plants were represented by the. 18 sec’ys present 
for these meetings of the Sec’ys’ Circle. That 
the potential strength of this great united group 
is appreciated by government officials was 
shown by the fact that some of the most im- 
_ portant speakers at the entire convention trav- 
eled to Minneapolis solely to confer with the 
secretaries. 

The first conference of this type was ar- 
ranged as a part of the national convention at 
Dallas, Tex., two years ago. Since then, under 
the leadership of Forrest Moyer, Dodge City, 
Kan., sec’y of the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Ass’n, the Sec’ys’ Circle has grown 
steadily in usefulness and influence. 

The first subject discussed by the Circle on 
Sunday was a proposed safety code for country 
elevators. Hylton Brown, of the U. S. D. A,, 
urged the ass’ns to draft recommendations be- 
fore some code is drafted elsewhere and forced 
on the industry. All sec’ys present agreed on 
the practical necessity for safety standards, 
particularly to guard against dust explosions 
in country mills and elevators, and the follow- 
ing special com’ite was named to work with 
Mr. Brown on the draft: L. C. Webster, sec’y 
of the Northwest Country Elevator Ass’n, Min- 
neapolis, was elected chairman. Other members 
are Fred K. Sale, sec’y of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n; J. F. Moyer, of the Kansas 
Ass’n, and Ted Brasch, Spokane, Wash., sec’y 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

A large part of the Sunday discussion cen- 
tered on problems arising out of the AAA and 
CCC programs. William MacArthur of the 
north central division, AAA, Washington, D. 
C., and James A. Cole of Commodity Credit 
Corp., Washington, participated in the confer- 
ence, answered many troublesome questions 
about the corn and wheat programs, and heard 
the recommendations of the secretaries. 

Full cooperation with the ass’ns thru the 
office of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n was promised by the government men, 
and Mr. MacArthur praised highly the serious 
and cooperative attitude with which the sec’ys’ 
group approached national problems. 

The federal stamp plan for the distribution 
of surplus commodities, and the extent to which 


se Ee 


L. C. Webster, Minneapolis, was elected to 
head Sec’y’s Circle. 


it is likely to be carried by the government in 
the future, was ably explained by James B. 
Hasselman of the division of information for 
the marketing phases of the U.S.D.A. program. 
He also supplied up-to-the-minute information 
on the wheat export program, and the ‘flour 
subsidy. 

At a noon luncheon Sunday Leroy K. Smith, 
manager of the Federal Crop Insurance Corp., 
explained the results from wheat insurance dur- 
ing the past year, and told the group what to 
expect in the future. At this meeting the ware- 
house officials of various states who had been 
holding their own separate conference, joined 
the secretaries, since F.C.I.C. wheat insurance 
premiums are being stored in federally licensed 
warehouses. Scott Bateman of the Kansas de- 
partment, explained the Kansas warehouse law, 
and offered to supply all the sec’ys with further 
information on request. : 


STANLEY FERGUSON, Minneapolis, told 
the secy’s the inside story of the successful 
efforts of the commission merchants to get 
adequate consideration by the government in the 
movement of C.C.C. corn, and urged the ass’ns 
in their dealings with the government to refrain 
from the use of any kind of “pressure” to obtain 
their ends. 

At ensuing meetings of the sec’ys Chester L. 
Weekes of St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of the 
trucking competition com’ite of the national 
ass’n, discussed coordination of regional. efforts 
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on itinerant trucker-merchant legislation, and 
offered his services as a clearing house for this 
type of information. 


DAVE STEENBERGH,, sec’y of the Central 
Retail Feed Ass’n, Milwaukee, told the sec’ys 
to take advantage of the trade promotion possi- 
bilities in National Feed Week. 


L. C. WEBSTER, Minneapolis, was elected 
to succeed Mr. Moyer as chairman of the 
sec’ys’ Circle for the coming year, and the 
group presented Dave Steenbergh with an elec- 
tric clock in recognition of his joining the 
benedicts. 


War Affecting the Grain Trade 


A fleet of 15 wheat laden steamships from 
Canada is said to have reached England re- 
cently, convoyed by destroyers. 

Feedstuffs concentrates in 


the United 


Kingdom have been placed under govern- 


ment control, English residents being re- 
quired not to trade abroad except under 
license and to transfer any holdings to the 
minister of feed. Purchases of imports will 
be made abroad by the director of feedstuffs. 


All materials, raw or finished, held by in- 
dustries must be insured against war risk at 
so heavy a premium as to extinguish all 
profit by some factories in the United King- 
dom. In some instances the charge for in- 
surance for one month exceeds the average 
annual profit of the business, creating an im- 
possible situation. 


One phase of the war which is not only 
discouraging to buyers, but which tends to 
cast doubt on the war being of long duration, 
is the lack of foreign buying of any conse- 
quence. However, this is explained in great 
measure by the fact that Canada is now ex- 
pected to have a total crop of around 500,- 
000,000 bus. This will provide a surplus 
large enough to fill most of Europe’s require- 
ments, and has the advantage of being the 
most assessable and most easily protected 
from submarines.—Fred A. Record. 


The ocean freight rate on British steamers 
from St. Lawrence ports is fixed temporarily 
at 10 cents per bushel fur wheat for full 
cargoes to an English port, presumably 
under convoy. The need for time to organize 
the convoy system has been one of the chief 
factors in the slow demand for Canadian 
wheat. Trade offers to the United Kingdom 
have been largely ignored since the outbreak 
of war. Neutral continental European coun- 
tries, on the other hand, have shown their 
anxiety to get Canadian wheat by paying for 
its diversion to New York in addition to 
heavy ocean freight and insurance rates.— 
James Richardson & Sons. 


The Sec’y’s Circle held several breakfast meetings during the course of the national convention 


at Minneapolis. 
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The Grain Grading School 


The grain grading school conducted by Willis 
B. Combs, Senior Marketing Specialist for the 
Grain Standards Division of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, was confined to out of town 
visitors and to spring wheat and barley. 

The school was conducted Sunday morning, 
October Ist, in the Federal Office Bldg., where 
samples had been prepared and displayed for 
the consideration of the students. Sixty-six, 
mostly country shippers, attended the school 
and enjoyed the training under the supervision 
of Mr. Combs; M. J. Johnson, supervisor at 
Minneapolis; H. O. Putnam, secretary of the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n and W. W. 
Brookins. 

The deep interest aroused by the grading 
school will surely win for this training in grad- 
ing and classifying grain a permanent place at 
the annual meeting of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n. 


What Can the Argentine Grain 
Board Do? 


The Grain Board has been slowly reducing 
its sale price for wheat and business at $4.30 
per 100 kilos, Rosario, was reported. Opera- 
tions seem to be few and far between. It is not 
so much a matter of reducing quotations in 
order to attract buyers, for the latter do not 
seem to exist at any price. The deposits and 
stores in England and Germany are full of 
wheat. 

To buy more is to risk loss thru inability to 
place the grain in adequate storage accommoda- 
tion. Some have asked why the Grain Board 
has not sold more largely at any price, in order 
to relieve the local storage accommodation. The 
reply is that there is no demand. If the Board 
were still further to reduce its prices it would 
not be able to sell any more, so whatever is the 
use of such reduction?—Times of Argentina, 


Commission Merchants 
Elect Leahy 


Nine of the major cash grain markets were 
represented in a meeting of more than 30 dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Grain Commission Merchants Ass’ns in 
the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Oct. 2. 

Favorable progress was reported by President 
Geo. E. Booth, Chicago, in planning with gov- 
ernment officials for the part played by grain 
commission merchants in the efficient handling 
of Commodity Credit Corp. sealed corn, and 
loan impounded wheat. 

Election at this first annual meeting of the 
organization placed the following: Jack F. 
Leahy, Kansas City, president; B. F. Benson, 
Minneapolis, first vice-president; Lowell Hoit, 
Chicago, second vice-president; and B. O. 
Holmquist, Omaha, sec’y-treasurer. 

Commission merchants’ organizations from 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Joseph 
and Duluth were represented. j 

The Federation of Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Ass’n, the first organization of its kind 
in the history of the grain trade, was formed 
at Sioux City last spring to consolidate the 
interests of this division of the trade. 


War Clause in Shipping 


‘Contracts 


With foresight, neutral shipping lines about 
a year ago began inserting in their contracts a 
“war clause” reading as follows: 


“Owing to the condition of war or hostilities, 
existing or threatened, this shipment is ac- 
cepted at the sole risk of the owners thereof, 
of arrest, restraint ... by any power... and 
the carrier or its agent is privileged in its ab- 
solute discretion ... to proceed to any port or 
ports .. . and there to retain the cargo on 
board or to discharge same and full bill of lad- 
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i freight shall be paid together with other 
charged e ror additional transportation and all 
other charges shall be paid by shipper, con- 
signee or assignee and shall be a lien on the 


goods.”’ . ’ 4 : 
In consequence of this some grain exporters 


are now receiving notice that the vessel carry- 
ing their shipment to Europe has put into a 
neutral port and the cargo will remain there 
pending new arrangements by the shipper to 
move his cargo to destination, usually at an 
exorbitant rate of freight. 


The Futures Trading Luncheon 


On Monday noon immediately following the 
adjournment of the general session, a confer- 
ence was held on the mezzanine floor with F. P. 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, president of the 
Grain Trade Council, presiding. Although 
less than fifty dealers had reserved places, over 
one hundred applied for seats. 

DR. J. W. T. DUVEL,. chief of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., Washington, D. C., in 
addressing the dealers, said ‘““We have always 
been sympathetic with the usefulness of future 
trading in the marketing of grain. We are try- 
ing to correct some of the abuses of future 
trading, especially the bucketing of trades. 
Some traders are in the penitentiary for buck- 
eting trades, still others indulge in the prac- 
tice although they know it is unlawful. 

“T will show you several charts, showing the 
volume of future trading and the range in the 
volume of open contracts on the Chicago Board 
of Trade by months for each year from July, 
1923, to October, 1939. If you will study these 
charts carefully, you will recognize that the de- 
pression has not afflicted the futures marketing 
as many seem to think. The futures markets 
are not dead, but the open trades clearly indi- 
cate the volume is in keeping with the hedges. 

“The large trader who has an active follow- 
ing generally is courting trouble, because when 
he becomes well entrenched, he finds it difficult 
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to resist the temptation to manipulate the mar- 
ket to his own advantage. The larger the vol- 
ume of trading and the greater the number of 
traders, the more useful is the futures market 
in the marketing of cash grain. 


cl believe it would be to the advantage of © 


the commission merchants if they would scru- 
tinize the source of margins deposited. Futures 
markets cannot efficiently reflect true values 
without public participation in the trading.” 


JOHN McCARTHY, president,” Chicago 
Board of Trade: “I was surprised to hear the 
Doctor complain of the bucketing of future 
trades. Our Exchange has rules forbidding the 
bucketing of trades and if any are caught 
bucketing trades, they will be quickly punished. 

If any other abuses exist in our marketing 
system, we will be glad to co-operate with the 
government in affecting a permanent correc- 
tion. We are convinced that the margins re- 
quired are excessive and unreasonable.” 


J. H. CALDWELL, St. Louis, Mo.: “The 
high margins required on future trades are 
out of reason. The large volume of trading in 
cash grain is conducted without depositing any 
margin. How do you justify this discrimina- 
tion? Requiring excessive margins keeps many 
traders out of the market and. hurts all inter- 
ests. 


OTTO F. BAST, Minneapolis: “All authori- 
ties realize that the business of some traders 
is undesirable, but it is hardly fair to require 
commission merchants to censure the moral 
right of the trader to buy or sell.” 


DR. DUVEL: “Under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, we have no authority to regulate 
the amount of the margin deposited on future 
trades.” 

HARVEY WILLIAMS, Chicago: “The 
rigid rules covering the amount of margins de- 
posited are impractical. We cannot hope to 
get the same prompt response to margin calls 
from distant customers in the country as from 
local city trades.” 


The charts reproduced herewith were pre- 
sented by Dr. Duvel at the conference and 
te interesting discussion was brought to a 
clase, 


The 'Smorgasbord" 


Featured for the annual men’s stag party 
was a Smorgasbord Dinner, in the main ball 
room of the Nicollet Hotel, Monday evening, 
where more than 400 visitors helped them- 
selves to an endless supply of relishes, cold 
and warm meats, salads, potatoes, pie and 
“strudel.” Coffee drinkers drank coffee, beer 
drinkers drank beer, before setttling down for 
the “Scandinavian N ight” entertainment. 


Ted Johnson’s Scandi-Nordkivist radio and ° 


recording orchestra played thru the dining and 
the entertainment. Swedish Folk Dances were 
executed by Swedish folks in the costumes of 
their homeland. Rueben Halmquist sang old- 
time Norwegian and Swedish melodies. 

Most fun was provided by a magician, with 
many new (to the grain trade) tricks. All 
were confused by the Chinese rings; surprised 
when Bill Sewell’s colorful Minneapolis neck- 
tie appeared whole again about his neck after 
the magician had cut it into little bits. Bil 
felt of his neck, but his friends accused him 
of having had a part in a trumped up act, of 
aiding and abetting the magician in performmg 
the stunt. 

Our front cover shows some of the leading 
personalities among the grain dealers at the 
Smorgasbord, in convention moods. 


Legends of Photographs on 


Front Cover 


1—Cliff Anderson, Aberdeen, assistant sec’y, 
and Chris Jensen, president, Putney, of the 
Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South Dakota. 

2 A group watching the entertainment. In 
the foreground is Fred Sale, Indianapolis, sec’y 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, and Forrest 


_ Board of Trade, is caught off 
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Moyer, Dodge City, sec’y Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Ass’n, smoking pipes. Right 
behind them are J. C. Culhane and E. C. Hill- 
weg, Minneapolis. 

3—John G. McCarthy, president, 
guard. 

4—Between the acts at the annual stag, old 
friends visit. In the immediate foreground, 
wearing glasses, are C. G. Robinson, Memphis, 
Tenn., talking to J. F. Suhring, Minneapolis. 

5—St. Louis takes a bow. Seated, 1. to r., are 
Joe Roberts of Sioux City (who got mixed 
with them), then J. M. Adam, R. R. DeArmond 
and R. G. Adam. Standing are Dan Mullally, 
Julius Scheuneman, L. F. Schultz and H. B. 
Seward (Marshalltown, Ia.). 

6—E. J. Grimes, Minneapolis, and the ass’n’s 
executive vice-president, Ray Bowden, St. Louis, 
talking it over. 

7—Another group of visitors between the 
acts. Walter Green, Lakefield, Minn., dangles 
the cigarette. Delos James, Washington, D. C., 
has the cigar. 

8—Sioux City’s crowd. Left to right are C. 
E. McDonald, John Hedelund (of Omaha), 
Paul Larson, Joe Roberts, F. E. Devendorf (of 
Los Angeles) and H. L. Jackson. 

9—Sam Rice, Metamora, O., Sam Mason, 
Sioux City, Ia. E. C. Eikenberry, Camden, O., 
G. J. Schuh, Cincinnati, O., and John Motz, 
Brice, O. 

10—Otis E. Lapham, Boston, Mass., Frank 
J. Kovarik, Minneapolis, and A. S. MacDon- 
ald, Boston, Mass. 

11—F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Julius Hendel, 
Minneapolis, W. W. Dewey, Peoria, Ill., an 
George Booth, Chicago. 


Chicago 


Loans to growers by the government on 
grains still are possible, the prices not having 
advanced beyond the 75 per cent of parity 
specified in the law. Parity for wheat is $1.11 
and for corn 80.2c per bushel, but these are 
not fixed, and will rise when other commodi- 
ties rise. 


WHEAT: AVERAGE DAILY VOLUME OF TRADING IN ALL FUTURES 
COMBINED ON THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, BY MONTHS, 


JANUARY 3, 1921 - SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 
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Grain Weighmasters and Inspectors 
Study Fees and Overtime 


Pre-meeting discourse at the 22nd annual 
convention of the Terminal Grain Weighmas- 
ters National Ass’n, and the 38th annual con- 
vention of the Chief Grain Inspectors National 
Ass'n in the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Oct. 
1, centered on the proposed federal bill to put 
federal weighmen and inspectors at all federally 
licensed elevators. 


THE PROPOSED federal warehouse bill 
was resented as encroachment on state and pri- 
vate rights and classed as likely to create in- 
efficient duplication of weighing and inspection 
services, which would be expensive for the 
trade. 


WEEVILY wheat and Angoumois moth dam- 
aged corn have been common in receipts at 
virtually all markets. Weighmasters felt an 
important contributing cause is the long period 
of storage under poor conditions that has been 
suffered by farm stored grain while held under 
government loans. Terminal elevators have re- 
fused to unload weevily grain. This has caused 
confusion and delay in terminal markets, be- 
cause carloads of weevily grain would be 
switched from one elevator to another before 
finding disposition. 


Weighmasters Session 


PRESIDENT CLAY JOHNSON, Peoria, 
presiding at the regular session of the Terminal 
Grain Weighmasters Ass’n Sunday morning, 
submitted two questions for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of weighmasters during his annual 
address. 


A premium has been placed on speed during 
the peak receipts of grain at some markets, he 
said, wondering if a degree of accuracy in 
weights has not been sacrificed to hurry at 
times. Weighmasters, he felt, should select 
weighmen carefully, for the human equation 


can be a bigger hazard to accurate weights 
than inaccurate scales. 

If the weighmasters, he added, will take 
home and put into practice the ideas presented 
at their annual conventions, weighing service 
at all markets will improve. 


Wood Inner-Linings in Box Cars 


JOE SCHMITZ, weighmaster for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, vigorously opposed the 
wood inner-linings railroads are using in box 
cars with corrugated steel ends, complaining 
that these ends pocket grain and make complete 
unloading difficult. His description of the diffi- 
culties caused by these inner-linings appears 
elsewhere in this number. 

Following his address, the delegates adopted 
a resolution denouncing inner-linings, as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, An examination of grain cars, 
with ends designated as “‘Corrugated Ends,” 
shows conclusively that grain is trapped be- 
tween such corrugated end walls and the inner 
end linings of these cars, and 

WHEREAS, It. is practically impossible to 
remove this grain without considerable damage 
to the car linings, and 

WHEREAS, Because of the unwillingness of 
unloaders to tear off these lining boards, much 
grain is not removed from these cars, with re- 
sultant loss to the shippers of grain. Therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this ass’n go on record in 
condemning as unfit for grain loading all cars 
with end hnings so applied that the grain can- 
not be removed readily, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the carriers and the build- 
ers of these box cars be urged to find a better 
method of applying end linings so that any grain 
that leaks behind them will be recoverable, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be 
placed in the hands of the Master Car Builders 
cf the extensive grain carrying railroads and the 
builders and designers of freight cars and any 
others who may be in a position to aid in pre- 
venting this loss of the shipper’s grain. 
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In addition to adopting this resolution, the 
weighmasters instructed President Johnson to 
appoint a com’ite to confer with railroad offi- 
cials on the subject of inner-linings at the call 
of such officials. President Johnson appointed 
Joe Schmitz, Chicago, chairman; John Frazier, 
Philadelphia, and R. R. DeArmond, St. Louis. 


MR. SCHMITZ suggested that uniform ship- 
pers weight cards, as used now by several of 
the markets in order to check weights on inter- 
market movement of grain, be printed to show 
the scale number at the loading and unloading 
points, to quickly point out offending scales. 


Dust Collecting Systems 


CHARLES KING, Chicago, recited the re- 
quest of one terminal elevator under his super- 
vision for authority to install a dust collecting 
sweep over the unloading or receiving sink “to 
protect the health of its employes.” 


MR. SCHMITZ could see no objection to 
dust systems at unloading sinks so long as such 
system does not come in contact with grain 
received before it is weighed. 

H. A. JUNEAU, Superior, opposed dust col- 
lecting systems at point of receipt, tho he felt 
they might be applied to collection of floating 
dust in the scale garner. 

HARRY CLARK, Omaha, pointed out that 
several dust explosions have occurred «ven corn 
is being turned in an elevavtor. “Our labora- 
tory has proved,” he said, “that corn dust is 
several times as explosive as wheat dust.” 


MR. JUNEAU said dust explosions have 
not occurred in terminal elevators at the “head 
of the lakes.” This he believed due to atmos- 
pheric conditions, citing the case of a dust ex- 
plosion demonstration in Duluth that failed be- 
cause the dust could not be ignited. 

Weighing Fees 

SEC’Y HARRY CLARK pointed to the ab- 
sence of uniformity in weighing fees at differ- 
ent markets. Omaha rates of $1.25 per car 
inbound, and 50c per car outbound are not 
sufficient to support the service, he said, and his 
department has been considering the elimina- 
tion of a “downstairs man.” 


MR. SCHMITZ explained a “sealing sys- 


John H. Frazier, Philadelphia, Pa., Elected President 


by Chief Inspectors. 


by the Weighmasters. 


Joseph A. Schmitz, Chicago, IIl., Elected President 


Harry R. Clark, Omaha, Neb., 
Elected Sec’y-Treasurer by both 
Inspectors and Weighmasters. 
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tem’? which enables one man to perform both 
the “upstairs” and the “downstairs” duties. The 

scale, he said, can be sealed while the weigh- 

man goes downstairs to check cars and their 

contents. 


MAJOR CAUSE for the drop in the incomes 
of weighing departments was believed to be the 
large box cars now used for shipping grain. 
“We used to get just as much for wéighing 
a 60,000 pound capacity car,” said Mr. Clark, 
“as we get for the 100,000 and 120,000 pound 
capacity cars in which grain is shipped today. 
The total volume of grain today is no larger 
than it used to be, but the number of cars in 
which it is shipped has been markedly reduced 
because of increased car capacities.” 


MR. JUNEAU said that Superior’s weighing 
department has little cause for complaint. Its 
income is derived principally from loading lake 
boats at $1 per 1,000 bus. 

MR. SCHMITZ thought the cost of weighing 
service might be reduced by use of itinerant 
weighmen at small industries. In Chicago he 
charges $8 per day for such weighing service, 
applying the regular per car weighing fees 
against this service charge. 


Wages-Hours 


JOHN FRAZIER, Philadelphia, said he had 
used a survey of the wages and hours of grain 
inspectors as the basis for asking exemption of 
inspectors from the federal wage-hour law. Ad- 
ministrator Andrews, he said, has given him 
a vague ruling classifying grain inspectors as 
professionals. Wages are not the problem, but 
hour limitations seriously hamper inspection 
service at times. Frazier expected little relief 
because “wage-hour officials like to stick to the 
letter of the wage-hour law.” 


MR. CLARK said that the overtime of 
weighmen is charged back to elevators request- 
ing overtime weighing service. Overtime weigh- 
ing service at time and one-half sharply in- 
creases the expense of a weighing department, 
and intensifies the problem of making weighing 
fees cover the expense of maintaining weigh- 
ing departments. State weighing departments 
are more fortunate than private or board of 
trade weighing departments, since they are not 
subject to wage-hour regulation. 

SEC’Y CLARK reported the finances of the 
ass’n to be in good order. The members voted 
to accept Wm. P. White, Toledo, as a new 
member. 

New Officers 

ELECTION of officers placed Joe Schmitz, 
Chicago, president; John Frazier, Philadelphia, 
vice-president; Harry Clark, Omaha, sec’y- 
treasurer. 

Adjourned sine die. 


These 


Consolidated Luncheon 


Terminal weighmasters were joined by mem- 
bers of the Chief Grain Inspectors National 
Ass’n at their annual luncheon, an excellent 
roast beef repast that prepared all for the meet- 
ing of the inspectors in the afternoon. 


Chief Inspectors Session 


_ The wage-hour law was the major considera- 
tion before the session of the Chief Grain In- 
spectors National Ass’n following the luncheon. 


OVERTIME work by grain inspectors should 
be charged back to the shipper or receiver who 
requests an inspection department employe to 
work overtime, according to expressed opinion. 
Some inspection departments have no overtime 
difficulty. They are able to stagger the work- 
ing hours of samplers and inspectors to meet 
all demands of the trade. 


HARRY CLARK, Omaha, sec’y, believed 
that inspection fees are too low for the amount 
of service rendered, and the speed and accuracy 
demanded by the trade, pointing out, as he did 
at the morning session of the weighmasters, 
that box cars are much larger today than a 
few years ago and that inspection charges 
based on “carlot receipts’ means a smaller in- 
come for inspection departments. “Our fees 
would be high enough,’-he said, “if we could 
get enough cars to inspect. 

“From 10 to 12 men handle a sample of 
grain before it reaches the trading floor. Higher 
fees are necessary if we are to maintain the 
present high standards of inspection depart- 
ments. 

“Inspection departments could be handled 
more economically,” said Mr. Clark, “if grain 
samples could be brought in from the cars and 
inspected one day, and delivered on the floor 
the following morning. Both samplers and in- 
spectors would do better work if they were 
not being crowded to a ‘deadline’ and working 
at top speed to get one more car inspected and 
the sample to the tables. 

“Commission men and sellers too would be 
better off if they were to receive samples of 
today’s receipts on the tables tomorrow morn- 
ing. Then all of the necessary information 
could be delivered with the sample, the pro- 
tein as well as the grade inspection. The seller 
could offer the grain without reservation re- 
garding unfinished laboratory work. With one 
day in which to sell the grain before demurrage 
starts, the business of selling would be com- 
pleted, and the temptation to speculate by hold- 
ing the car over for another day would be 
removed.” 

PRESIDENT JOHN FRAZIER, Philadel- 
phia, presiding, felt that higher inspection fees 
are necessary, but he did not feel that uniform 
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charges for all markets would prove satisfac- 
tory. 


OTTO BAST, president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n, and Minneapolis grain 
dealer, said that the Minnesota inspection sery- 
ice gives grade information only, does not de- 
liver samples to the floor. The Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce maintains a buro that 
draws floor samples at 50c per sample, but 
makes no money on this service. 


Duplicate Inspection Certificates 


THE DEMAND for duplicate inspection cer- 
tificates has grown to a point where it requires 
extra clerical help. Contributing factor is 
Commodity Credit Corp. loans on wheat and 
corn, The Omaha inspection department, said 
Mr. Clark, charges 25c for each duplicate, un- 
der the authority of the Exchange’s board of 
directors. 


PRESIDENT FRAZIER instructed Sec’y 
Clark to make a survey of grain inspection 
charges in the various markets, and of charges 
for duplicate inspection and protein certificates. 
Then he appointed a special com’ite to confer 
with inspection departments and _ interested 
members of the grain trade, and write a resolu- 
tion calling for sampling and inspection of 
grain one day, and delivery of samples and cer- 
tificates to the exchange trading floor the fol- 
lowing morning. Appointed to the com’ite were 
E. L. Betton, Kansas City; A. A. Breed, Mil- 
waukee, and Harry R. Clark, Omaha. 


Inspection of Trucker Grain Difficult 


E. J. MURPHY, Washington, D. C., new 
chief of the grain division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, filling the shoes of the late 
deceased E. C. Parker, in a series of informal 
remarks, called attention to consolidation of the 
grain inspection service with other inspection 
services in a reorganization of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Mr. Murphy encouraged grain inspection de- 
partments to establish inspection service on 
trucked grain. He admitted that the grain 
standards act never considered trucks as a 
means of shipping grain, and that trucks there- 
by are enabled to buy and sell grain without 
benefit of inspection service, even interstate. 


SEC’Y CLARK pointed out that a weight or 
inspection certificate issued to a trucker is good 
only so long as the trucker is within sight. 
There is nothing to prevent the trucker un- 
loading No. 2 corn at an elevator and reloading 
with No. 3, keeping the certificate for use in 
selling his load to a final buyer. Weight cer- - 
tificates are in a similar position, since it is pos- 
sible for the truckman to sell part of the load, 
yet keep the weight certificate as evidence of 
the contents of the truck. Until truck loads 


are the Weighmasters, Chief Grain Inspectors and their Ladies who had lunch together. 
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can be sealed, this problem will continue, said 
Mr. Clark. 

MR. MURPHY said that grain samples can- 
not now be mailed under the franking privi- 
lege. Only information requested by federal 
government officials can be mailed with franked 
postage in government envelopes. 

A bill has been prepared by the grain divi- 
sion, said Mr. Murphy, to place soybean inspec- 
tion service in the grain division, instead of 
the hay, feed and seed division where it now 
rests. In com’ite and remaining untouched so 
far, this bill would bring soybeans under the 
grain standards act, and make mandatory their 
inspection in interstate commerce, when sold 
by grade. 

Election of Officers 

ELECTION of officers continued John H. 
Frazier, Philadelphia, as president; A. A. 
Breed, Milwaukee, vice-president; Harry R. 
Clark, Omaha, sec’y-treasurer. Elected to the 
board of directors was Miles Houseal, Mem- 
phis. Hold-over directors are F. B. Tomp- 
kins, Peoria, and S. A. Holder, Indianapolis. 

Adjourned sine die. 


Warehousemen Denounce 
Federal Bill 


A JOINT MEETING of the terminal grain 
weighmasters, the chief grain inspectors, and 
state grain warehouse commissioners followed 
the closing of the inspectors meeting. 

SCOTT BATEMAN, Kansas City, ware- 
house examiner for the Kansas Grain Inspec- 
tion Department, presided, and called attention 
to H.R. 6958, a new amendment to the federal 
warehouse law expected to come before the 
next Congress. 

J. W. BUFFINGTON, Jefferson, Mo., Mis- 
souri’s state warehouse commissioner, described 
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the new bill. “H.R. 6958 would amend the 
present federal warehouse law,” he said, “to 
permit the federal Sec’y of Agriculture, in his 
wisdom, to place weighmen and inspectors of 
his own choosing at federally licensed eleva- 
tors and charge for their services, putting the 
collections in a revolving fund. Thus, collec- 
tions would revolve to the federal treasury. 

“We believe this amendment would duplicate 
services now performed by state and private 
agencies and tend to displace gradually these 
efficient services. 

“Even intrastate movement of grain could be 
taken from state and private agencies. A fea- 
ture of the new amendment so broadens the 
definition of interstate commerce as to include 
most intrastate grain movements.” 


CHAIRMAN BATEMAN pointed out that 
while federal inspectors and weighmen may be 
set up now at federally licensed elevators, they 
cannot charge for their service, nor furnish 
written inspection certificates. Yet grain is 
sometimes sold on their verbal statement of 
grade in violation of the grain standards act. 

Grain warehouse laws of the central states 
from which grain is shipped are often better, 
more exacting, than are the federal laws, said 
Bateman. Evidence is in the readiness with 
which banks accept their warehouse certificates 
as collateral for loans. 


WALTER SCOTT, secy, Kansas City 
Board of Trade, voiced his opposition to the 
new federal warehouse law amendment. “We 
can get along with the state departments now 
serving us,’ he said. “Their officials are close 
enough to be seen. Quick action is possible. 
Federal control of inspection and weighing sery- 
ices in distant Washington would prove a se- 
vere handicap to country grain dealers and 
terminal markets when a wheat movement 
starts.” 

Adjourned sine die. 


Corrugated Steel Ends for Cars 


| 


: 


Ends of box cars are made up of three pressed steel plates, riveted together. Four 
nailing strips are provided inside these ends, to which the end lining boards (tongue 


and groove), are fastened by nails. 
Wooden nailing strips are 


that their outer surfaces are 


The upper edges of lining boards are sealed by facing strips. 
illustrated—however, there are other types of corrugated 
The lower edges of lining boards fit snugly against a wooden strip at the floor. 


“full length” in the type of car 
ends. 


bolted in the furrows of four of the corrugations so 
approximately flush with the faces of the steel plates. 


Corrugations are 
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End Linings in Box Cars a 
Nuisance 


[Appearing before the 22nd annual convent 
of the Terminal Grain Weighmasters National 
Ass’n in Minneapolis, Oct. 1, J. Schmitz, 
weighmaster for the Chicago "Board of Trade, 
described the problem created by wood inner- 
linings in corrugated steel end box cars. ] 

The physical condition of box cars used for 
hauling grain has shown a steady improve- 
ment since 1920, according to the records of 
the Chicago Board of Trade Weighing Depart- 
ment. In that year the Department recorded 
18.5 per cent of the cars arriving as “leaking.” 
Last year this percentage was 2.85 per cent, 
while the all time low was reached in 1933 
when we recorded only 2.46 per cent as leaking 
from all causes. This improvement of the car 
box as a safe grain carrier was brought about 
in large measure by the elimination of the 
causes for those leaks termed “side and end 
sheathing leaks.’”’ Then too, the adoption of a 
standard double thickness grain door and bet- 
ter methods of applying them, also played a 
part in cutting down the number of leaks. 

In the old days when the sheathings depended 
entirely upon nailing for their anchorage, much 
leakage occurfed, for the reason that the “inner- 
linings” in these cars were ineffective in pre- 
venting leakage, and, unless the outside sheath- 
ings remained grain tight, loss of grain by 
leakage would result. The first step taken to 
prevent leakage at side and end sheathing was 
to provide anchorage other than nailing for 
side and end sheathing boards. Coincidently 
there was a decided change in the construction 
of the car box, and the single sheathing car 
was widely adopted. 

The new cars, when properly put together 
with well seasoned lumber practically eliminat- 
ed: the leaks at side and end of car boxes. The 
floor of the car also received attention and 
defects known as short floor boards—cracks be- 
tween floor boards—were corrected. The door 
post and side and end posts were also revamped 
so that with better grain doors and better 
methods of coopering the percentage of leaking 
cars was materially reduced. Hence, where 
formerly the car box had been the chief offend- 
er, we now find that leaks over and leaks 
through grain doors are in the majority. 

During the period when most of the cars had 
‘Snner linings,” we frequently found that when 
grain leaked behind lining it could not be re- 
covered without tearing off the bottom board, 
either for the reason that the openings at the 
bottom of these linings were too small to allow 
the grain to flow out onto the floor of the car, 
or because the lower lining board extended en- 
tirely to the car floor, and any grain that would 
leak through cracks or crevices, caused by 
shrinkage of the wood or by injury from other 
freight, would be trapped and could not be re- 
covered without mutilating the linings. Often, 
after tearing off the lower board, the quantity 
recovered was too small to justify the injury 
done to the car, yet at other times hundreds of 
pounds of grain would be recovered by remov- 
ing these lower boards. 

Now we find that the subject “grain behind 
the linings” is with us again. I refer to the 
corrugated steel ends of the modern box cars. 
These steel ends have an inside wood lining 
applied over them. In most cases the lining 
boards run perpendicular and the “nailing 
strips” to which they are fastened, run horizon- 
tally; just the reverse of the inside lining 
boards in the old style cars. And now, since 
these lining boards cover-the entire end of 
the car and extend. to the floor, and since the 
corrugations, of which there are a number, 
make pockets of considerable size, much grain 
may be trapped in these pockets. The removal 
of one lining board drains only a small amount 
of the grain that has sifted into’ the pockets 
back of the lining, so practically every other 
board of the entire-end lining would have to be 
removed to assure the recovery of all the grain. 

We often find that where a zealous unloader 

[Concluded on page 313] 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms: fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


Arkadelphia, Ark.—The condenser and press 
room of the Farmers Gin & Milling Co. was 
destroyed by fire Sept. 22. 


Batesville, Ark.—Ruddell’s mill, a landmark 
of Independence County, located about three 
miles west of here, burned recently. 

Helena, Ark.—Warren R. Spivey has pur- 
chased the old E. G. L. Feed Co. building and 
oe install machinery for operating a corn meal 
mill. 


CALIFORNIA 


Orland, Cal—The Orland Feed Store 
erect a feed mill. 


Tule Lake, Cal.—Fire of unknown origin 
damaged stock in the warehouse of Martin 
Bros. on Sept. 22. 

Sonora, Cal—J. S. West & Co. are building a 
Warehouse where they will handle a full line 
of poultry and dairy feeds, manufacturing all 
their own feeds at their plant at Modesto. 


Orange Cove, Cal.—The Orange Cove Trading 
Post has opened for business. Ross Walker of 
Porterville is the proprietor. He will carry all 
Kinds of hay and grain, general livestock and 
poultry feeds. A mixer and grinder will be 
added to the store’s equipment and Mr. Walker 
will make his own poultry feed. 


CANADA 


Ogden Point, B. C.—The local grain elevator 
is being made water proof. 

Winnipeg, Man.—W. J. Dowler was elected 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Clearance Ass’n at a meeting of the directors 


will 


Sept. 25, J. B. Richardson was named vice- 
pres., and F. O. Fowler, sec’y. 
Winnipeg, Man.—Effective Sept. 29 margin 


requirements on wheat future trades in Winni- 
peg were reduced to 10c a bu. Most of the dif- 
ficulties arising from Canadian government con- 
trol of exchange have been ironed out and 
wire concerns with Canadian offices are accept- 
ing orders. 


COLORADO 


Bennett, Colo.—The United Elevator is build- 
ing a new office, 16x24 ft., to be used for dis- 
play of its products as well as provide larger 
facilities for handling its business. 

Vona, Colo.—The McDougal Grain Co. has 
completed its remodeling and repair work at 
its elevator, recently purchased, and the plant 
has resumed operations after being idle for sev- 


eral years. Elmer Eby of Atwood, Kan., is 
manager of the elevator. 
Denver, Colo.—Avery W. Stockham, 51, Den- 


ver grain dealer, gdied recently of injuries in- 
curred in an automobile accident near Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. He passed away in a Scottsbluff 
hospital two days following his 51st birthday 
anniversary. Mr. Stockham was widely known 
in grain circles thruout Colorado and Nebraska, 


ILLINOIS 


Williamsville, Ill.—The Co-operative Grain 
Co. recently installed a new 20-ton scale. 

Tremont, Ill — The Tremont Co-operative 
Grain Co. is constructing a new storage house, 

Basco, Ill.—A Soweigh Motor Truck Scale 
has been installed by the Denver Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. 

Manhattan, [ll—The government has leased 
the Jones Bros. elevators for the storage of sur- 
plus corn, 

Wing, Tlll.—The Kohler Bros. elevator has 
erected 10 government steel bins of 2,000 bu. 
capacity each, for corn storage. 


LaCrosse (LaHarpe p. o.), Ill—The old La- 
Crosse elevator operated for many years by 
Mr. Smiddy, is being torn down. 


Monroe Center, Ill.—Lewis Ashburn, manager 
of the C. A. Crosby Co, elevator, fractured a 
leg in a fall at his home Sept. 17. 


Morris, Ill—Leo Mettille injured his back 
while at work at the Finnegan Grain Corp. re- 
cently and as a result was confined to his home. 


Oakland, Ill.—Wilson Harmon of Oakland 
pleaded guilty to the theft of $43 from the local 
grain elevator and filed a petition for proba- 
tion. 


Bryce (Milford p. o.), Ill.—Robert Kohlman of 
Onarga is manager of the Bryce Farmers Grain 
Co., succeeding A. J. Waters who has served in 
that capacity since 1931. 


New Boston, Ill.—O. O. Ogle installed a new 
20-ton 34 x 10 ft. Soweigh Motor Truck Scale 
with direct reading recording beam in the Ogle 
Grain Co.’s new elevator. 


Windsor, Ill—Burglars broke into the Mun- 
son Bros. Grain & Coal Co., Inc., elevator the 
night of Sept. 19 and made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to break open the safe. 

Carlinville, Ill.—Rebuilding of the Carlinville 
Grain Co.’s elevator which was destroyed by 
fire Sept. 17 will start in the near future, 
Chester McClellan, owner, stated. 

Geneseo, Ill.—John J. Guild, 79, former Gene- 
seo business man well -known to the grain 
trade and active in civic life of the commu- 
nity for many years, died Oct. 2. 

Lemont, Ill.—The Economy Feed Store has 
moved into its new quarters on Stephen St., 
opening business there Oct. 8. Mr. Nelson will 
install a new grinding and mixing mill. 

Nokomis, Ill.—A small blaze at the Nokomis 
Equity Elvtr. Co., Sept. 16 destroyed the roof 
of the cob house. The fire started from a pile 
of trash that was being burned near by. 

Forest City, Ill—J. P. Watkins is reopening 
the Forest City Co-operative Grain Co. eleyator 
under lease. The elevator will be class C under 
the C.C.C. and will handle up to 42,000 bus. of 
corn, 

Langleyville, Ill—Boyd & Co. have opened 
the old Langleyville elevator, which they re- 
paired, and have added several government steel 
bins for corn storage. Joe Boyd is in charge 
of the business. 

Dunkel (Assumption p. o.), Ill—The Dunkel 
Grain Co, elevator has been sold to Rink & 
Sheib of Edinburg. E. J. Tripp will be in 
charge of the elevator. No change in name 
has been announced. 


Hopedale, Ill.—One of the bins in the south 
elevator of Railsback Bros. burst Sept. 20, do- 
ing considerable damage to the building and 
machinery, but with little loss of corn with 
which the structure was filled. 


Pleasant Plains, Ill.—The Five Point Grain 
Co. has been incorporated, 2,500 shares p. v. 
common at $10 a share. Incorporators, Dewitt 
L. Purvines, E. A. Purvines, F. W. Hagen; to 
deal in grain, feed and merchandise. 


Westervelt, Ill.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
recently purchased the C. H. Donnell elevator 
and placed R. S. Meyer in charge of the local 
business. Mr. Meyer was manager of the Mor- 
risonville elevator for the last two years. 


Morton, Ill.—The Farmers Co-operative Grain 
& Coal Co. is constructing several government 
steel bins near its elevator. Henry Gunther is 
manager of the elevator. A number of the bins 
have been completed and are being filled with 
corn. 


Kirksville, Ill—The grain elevator 
owned by the Kirksville Grain Co. were de- 
stroyed by fire Sept. 23 along with their con- 
tents of 6,000 bus. of corn and a quantity of 
baled hay. ‘The loss is covered partially by in- 
surance. 


and barn 


Dalton City, Ill. — George Hikiss, assistant 
manager for the Farmers Elvtr. Co. for the past 
five years, has been employed to succeed J. H. 
Weidener as manager. Mr. Weidener had been 
manager for the last 17 years. The change was 
effective Sept. 12. 


La Salle, Ill—The Continental Grain Co.’s 
new elevator under construction at Shippings- 
port, along the Illinois River south of La Salle, 
while not completed, began receiving trucked 
grain late in September. Harold McClintock, 
Chicago, has assumed charge as manager. 


Tuscola, Ill.—Grain dealers thruout Eastern 
Central Illinois and miller and processor repre- 
sentatives met here Sept. 27 to discuss grading 
new soybeans. Damage to soybeans appar- 
ently caused by the hot weather of early Sep- 
tember is causing no small amount of trouble. 


Dallas City, Ill—The Dallas City Grain & 
Feed Co. has started doing business altho its 
elevator is not completed. The work on the 
new structure is being rushed. The plant will 
be covered with corrugated iron which has been 
grounded in five places serving as a lightning 
deflector. 


Pearl City, I1l.—The Pearl City Farmers Grain 
& Coal Co. has purchased the Meyers & Shank © 
elevator, just east of its present holdings. In 
time the company’s old building will be torn 
down and a new warehouse 80 ft. long will be 
erected on the site. Meyers & Shank have been 
in business for 30 years. 


Weldon, Ill—When a scaffold at the Rails- 
back Bros. elevator on which workmen engaged 
in construction of new storage bins at the plant, 
broke Sept. 18 dropping the men 54 ft., Clar- 
ence Perkins, 27, of Weldon, and Kenneth Wood- 
ard, 29, of Delavan, Wis., were killed. A fellow 
worker, Arthur Hughes, 28, of Brodhead, Wis., 
managed to grasp a steel reinforcement bar and 
hung on until rescued. 


Canton, Ill.—Twelve thousand bus. of corn and 
3,000 bus. of oats were dumped on rainsoaked 
ground Sept. 29 when two sides of the Farmers 
Co-operative Grain & Supply Co. elevator col- 
lapsed. The grain, which was owned by the 
C.C.C., was declared a ‘‘complete loss’’ by Earl 
Nagel, manager of the elevator. The frame and 
galvanized iron structure was filled to capacity. 
Cause of the collapse has not been determined. 


Aledo, Ill.—Chester H. Jackson of Joy, El- 
mer J. Longley and Russell Sandquist of Aledo 
have purchased the Farmers Grain & Coal Co. 
elevator and business and have taken charge. 
Luther Idstrom, former bookkeeper for the 
Mercer Service Co., has been made manager 
and Clyde Baldwin, manager, and James Scan- 
nell, bookkeeper for the old co-operative firm, 
will be retained by the new owners who will 
continue business under the same firm name. 


La Hogue, Ill.—Prompt and efficient services 
of the Gilman and Piper City fire departments 
assisted by a bucket brigade made up of local 
residents saved the east frame elevator of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. from extensive damage and 
possible destruction by fire early Sept. 28. The 
fire was confined to the pit under a grain bin 
and was discovered by Martin Pickett, an em- 
ploye, when he opened the elevator early that 
morning. The elevator contained about 15,000 
bus. of grain. 


Ottawa, Ill.—Henry J. Ruckrigel, 73, retired 
grain dealer, died Sept. 24, at his home after a 
six years’ illmess of paralysis. Mr. Ruckrigel 
moved here in 1899 and for 30 years was en- 
gaged in the grain business in Illinois valley 
towns. He was a partner with J. N. Duna- 
way. In 1904 the firm name was changed to 
the Illinois Valley Grain Co. Mr. Ruckrigel 
built a corn and feed mill on the site of the old 
Eames elevator which he ran for custom and 
toll trade. Later the firm of which he had been 
a member dissolved and he entered the grain 
businéss on his own account, having elevators 
at Buffalo Rock on the Terra Cotta road and 
on Marquette St., Ottawa. 
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Cambridge, Ill—A sneak thief entered the 
Powers-Hutchinson & Co. elevator some time 
between 3:40 and 4 p. m., Sept. 27, and stole 
between $75 and $100 in cash and $225 in checks 
from the cash-box in the office safe. Both Wal- 
ter Powers and Donald Hutchinson, owners, 
were busy outside of the office, during which 
time the thief entered. 


Grayville, Ill.—The retail selling departments 
of the E. H. Morris Elvtrs. have been- reorgan- 
ized. C. H. Ford of East St. Louis has been 
named sales manager for the feed department, 
which will be enlarged. C. A. Putnam, for- 
merly employed in the Morris elevator, comes 
back as office manager of the feed department, 
and R. J. Gray of Springfield, Mo., -has been 
employed to remodel the feed equipment and 
to install new machinery. Milling of flour is 
expected to be engaged in. The feed and flour 
departments will be operated separately from 
the elevator business. Feeds for all kinds of 
live stock will be manufactured under the brand 
name of Premium, and will be mixed and sacked 
in the local plant. It is planned to install flour 
milling machinery and start milling flour in the 
near future. 


Sparta, Il—E. E. Cazel, teacher of agricul- 
ture in the S. T. H. S., has purchased the old 
Jones elevator from the Sparta Federal Savings 
& Loan Ass’n, which took it over following 
bankruptcy proceedings instituted against F. H. 
Jones, the former owner, in Federal court in 
East St. Louis more than a year ago. Mr. Cazel 
took immediate possession of the property and 
will operate a feed and seed retail business 
there. Russell Hayes, a young farmer of near 
Sparta, will have charge of the feed business. 
The present buildings will be improved and 
new machinery installed for grinding and mix- 
ing feeds. Plans call for a molasses agitator, 
modern grinding equipment and up-to-date mix- 
ing machinery. A two-story addition will be 
erected. Mr. Cazel plans to work into the mar- 
keting end of the business in feeds and seeds 
as well as soybeans. Mr. Cazel will continue his 
work at the high school. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Hugo A. Oswald, sec’y-treas. of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Posted offers of membership certificates in the 
Chicago Board of Trade were at $2,800, and 
highest bid at $1,500. Last transfers were at 
$2,000. 

Harry C. Mills has been made chief in- 
gredient buyer for Quaker Oats Co.’s Chicago 
mill. He has been grain buyer for the company’s 
Memphis branch for the last 15 years. 

The Board of Trade Clearing Corporation 
eased margin requirements to the extent of 1c 
on all grain future contracts except barley, 
which was lowered 2c. Requirements on lard 
contracts were lowered 10c per hundred lbs. 
Under the new schedule effective Oct. 7, the 
corporation will require member commission 
houses to post 5c a bu. on all open wheat, rye 
and soy beans commitments, 4c on corn, 2c on 
oats, 4c on barley and 40c per cwt. on lard. The 
reduced margin requirements do not apply to 
dealings between commission house customers. 
These requirements remain unchanged at lic a 
bu. on wheat, 12c on corn and 7c on oats. 


INDIANA 


LaFontaine, Ind.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co, has 
remodeled its office and installed a new circu- 
lating heater. 

Liberty, Ind.—lLiberty Mills is installing a 
Blue Streak Hammermill with built-in mag- 
netic separator. 

Monterey, Ind.—Farmers Co-op. recently in- 
stalled a fan Sheller bought from the Sidney 
Grain Machry. Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—A storage building owned 
by Edward F. Goeke Sons Feed Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire Sept. 17. 
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Helmer, Ind.—A new vertical feed mixer has 
been installed in the Edwin Bard elevator with 
5 h.p. motor drive.—A. E. L. ; 

Shadeland (Lafayette p. o.), Ind.—The La- 
fayette Co-operative Elvtr. Co. has purchased 
the Robert Alexander elevator. 

Mohawk, Ind.—_McComas & Pritchard have 
been succeeded by Pritchard & Sons here, at 
Mt. Comfort and at Oklandon. 

Francesville, Ind.—The Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. recently purchased from Mrs. Zelda Scott 
her two-story residence adjoining the elevator 
property. 

Rushville, Ind.—The Rush County Mills is 
installing a Blue Streak Hammermill with built- 


in magnetic separator direct connected to elec- 


tric motor. 


Elwood, Ind.—W. A. Lewis & Son are install- 
ing a Blue Streak Hammer Mill with built-in 
magnetic separator, direct connected to elec- 
tric motor. 


Boyleston, Ind.—The Boyleston Grain Co. is 
giving its elevator and other buildings a new 
coat of paint. The company recently installed 
a new cleaner. 


Spencerville, Ind.—The Auburn Grain Co. ele- 
vator has been equipped with a new sheller and 
corn reel, and a new warehouse and cob house 
is now under construction.—A. E. L. 


North Vernon, Ind.— George M. Robison, 
fourth of his line to run the Kellar mill on 
Sand Creek near here, has retired after 54 years 
of milling and closed: the 100-year-old business. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n in- 
clude the Cyclone Grain Co., Cyclone; the Wolf 
Grain Co., Topeka, and the Pritchard Elvtr. 
Co., Max.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 


Max (Lebanon R. F. D. 5), Ind.—G. A. Pritch- 
ard of Indianapolis has purchased the Max 
Grain Co. elevator and business from V. HE. 
HKdrington and will operate it as Pritchard & 
Sons. Lloyd E. Edrington continues with the 
new firm as manager. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Everyone should charge 
for hauling soybeans from the farm to the ele- 
vator, and the common charge for this will be 
2c per bu. -This was indicated on the hauling 
schedules, copies of which I sent out just be- 
fore the harvest.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Hammond, Ind—Nowak Mills, Inc., incorpo- 
rated; capital stock, 1,000 shares common stock 
having a par value of $1 a share and 500 shares 
preferred stock having a par value of $10 a 
share; to engage in general milling business; 
incorporators, Maxwell M. Nowak, Ray A. No- 
wak and Leon J. Nowak. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Prospects of the season’s 
soybean crop was one of the principal subjects 
under discussion at the dinner meeting of the 
Northeastern Indiana Hay & Grain Dealers 
Ass’n held the evening of Sept. 26 at the Chat- 
terbox at the Hotel Anthony. Fred Sale, state 
sec’y, was one of the speakers for the evening. 
C. G. Egly is sec’y of the ass’n. 


Lebanon, Ind.—The Boone Grain & Seed Co. 
has been incorporated; 100 shares of $100 par 
value; incorporators are Kendall and C. Y. and 
Dallas Foster and Claude Major, all of Car- 
mel and Keith M. Sowers of Cicero. The com- 
pany recently bought its local elevator which 
is now in charge of Keith M. Sowers, for some 
years manager of the Co-operative Elvtr. Co., 
Cicero. For the present Mr. Sowers is con- 
tinuing to reside at Cicero. 


Kokomo, Ind.—Grain men met here the eve- 
ning of Sept. 26 when the subject of storage 
of C.C.C. corn was discussed as well as the 
soybean situation. Premiums on soybeans had 
disappeared over the week-end and discounts 
on green and immature beans have increased. 
A similar meeting was held the night of Sept. 
27 at Fort Wayne and on the evening of Sept. 
28 at Lafayette. All of these meetings are 
drawing large crowds of interested persons. 
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Keystone, Ind.—The Hoosier Grain Co. re- 


cently installed new equipment which included 


a hammermill feeder, Ajax Hammermill and 
Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer. ; 


IOWA 


Jamaica, Ia.—A 20-ton Soweigh Scale has been 
installed by the G. R. Clark & Son Co. 

Radcliffe, Ia.—Repairs are being made on the 
Quaker Oats elevator by the T. EH. Ibberson Co. 


Mechanicsville, Ia.—The Nie Grain Co. is 
building a 30x50 ft. warehouse to be used for 
storage. ~ 

Shellsburg, Ia.—The Shellsburg Grain & Lum- 
ber Co.’s new office addition to its elevator has 
been completed. 


Grinneli, Ia.—Talbot & Olds and the Grinnell 
Grain Co. are erecting government steel bins 
for sealed corn storage. 

Sibley, Ia.—New cleaning equipment was in- 
stalled in the local Willey & Greig Elvtr. by 
the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Leland, Ja.—The Leland Co-operative HElvtr. 
is erecting 16 steel government bins to be used 
for sealed corn storage. 

Rose Hill, Ia.—The Kemp Feed & Produce 
Co. is erecting a 30x50 ft. building here for ad- 
ditional storage facilities. 

West Union, Ia.—Big Gain Products Co. re- 
cently installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer, 1-ton capacity. 

Dysart, Ia.—The R. V. Leo Grain Co. held a 
grand opening and inspection day at the re- 
cently completed elevator on Sept. 23. 

Blairsburg, Ia.— The Federal-North Iowa 
Grain Co. recently installed a 20-ton 34-ft. So- 
weigh Heavy Duty Motor Truck Scale. 


Hazelton, Ia.—H. H. Nicholson has sold his 
grain and coal business to BH. L. Pollock of 
Manchester, who took possession Oct. 1. 

Rock Rapids, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Exchange is constructing 10 government steel 
storage bins of 2,000 bus. capacity each. 


Stanhope, Ia.—The Quaker Oats Co. has 
awarded contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. for 
the iron covering of its buildings at this point. 

Hamburg, Ja.—The Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co, opened its new office Oct. 2 with C. O. 
Mooney, grain man from St. Joe, in charge as 
manager. 

Oskaloosa, Ia.—The new addition to the J. H. 
Wake Feed Mill & Implement Co. has been 
completed and is in use as a storage and dis- 
play room. 

Red Oak, Ia.—Nineteen government grain 
storage tanks are being built at the Turner 
Bros. elevator, each with a capacity of 1,350 
bus. of shelled corn. 

Dysart, Ia.—Construction will begin soon on 
a 30x40-ft. addition to the Evergreen elevator 
and feed mill here. The new addition will be 
used for storage of feed. 


Wolf (Pilot Mound p. o.), Ia.—Harold Mc- 
Clurg, assistant to John Swift in the Graet- 
tinger, Ia., Quaker Oats elevator, has been 
transferred to the local Quaker Oats elevator. 


Bode, Ia.—A Richardson Automatic Scale was 
installed in the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s_ plant 
and other repairs made to put the elevator in 
shape for the coming crop. The T. E. Ibberson 
Co. did the work. 


Vail, Ia.—The Vail Milling & Elvtr. Co. ele- 
vator of which Tracy North is manager is being 
improved and 32 additional government steel 
bins with a 65,000-bu. capacity of shelled corn 
are being erected. 


Fernald, Ia.— Willard Donaldson, who has 
been manager of the Clark Grain Co, elevator 
here for the last eight years, has moved his 
family to Union. He expects to be released 
from his position here Oct. 1. 


Ellsworth, Jla.—The Ellsworth Elvtr. Co. and 
the Farmers Co-operative Co. are erecting new 
bins for the storage of sealed corn, the former 
company building 25 bins and the latter 30, 
each with a capacity of 2,000 bus. 


Lakota, Ia.—J. P. Schissel & Son are build- 
ing an elevator just north of their present house. 
The T. E. Ibberson Co. has the contract. The 
elevator will have a 30-000-bu. capacity and 
will be about 6 ft. taller than the present 
house. A. C. Schissel is manager of the busi- 
ness. : 
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Mount Pulaski, Ia.—Thirty 2,000 bus. metal 
cribs are being erected at local elevators, the 
Mount Pulaski Grain Co., J. M. Kautz & Son, 
and Mount Pulaski Farmers Grain & Elvtr. Co., 
to be used for shelled corn storage. 


Solon, Ia.—Jos. Pavel, who for the last 10 
years managed the Krobe & Pavel elevator, has 
opened a feed store and hatchery here where 
he will handle a complete line of feeds handled 
also at the elevator and also take elevator 
orders. 


: 

Lake. View, Ia.—The Scott Grain Co. is mak- 
ing extensive improvements in its plant in prep- 
aration for the storage of 40,000 bus. of C.C.C. 
corn. Additional government steel bins are be- 
ing erected and the popcorn crib is being re- 
modeled. 


Sanborn, Ia.—Frank Hartog of Orange City 
and his son, Gerrit, of Ireton, are moving here 
and will manage their local elevator. Richard 
Koldenhoven, who has managed the Hartog ele- 
vator, will go to Granville to manage the eleva- 
tor there. 


Wellsburg, Ia.—The George Potgeter Co. is 
erecting 16 steel bins, each with a 2,000-bu. ca- 
pacity, at its elevator for sealed corn storage. 
An annex is being built to the elevator, also, 
which will furnish storage for from 15,000 to 
20,000 bus. of corn. 


Merrill, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. property 
has been leased by Frank Veidt who will use 
the elevator to store government corn. He ex- 
pects to store about 50,000 bus. in this house 
and in his own elevator combined. Mr. Veidt 
will continue to operate his grinding. and coal 
business. 


Grundy Center, Ia.—The Moeller Grain Co. 
has started construction of its new feed house 
just west of the elevator. The building will 
be a one-story structure, 24x24 ft., constructed 
of lumber covered with sheet metal. The grain 
company will enter the feed business as soon 
as the new building is completed and machinery 
installed. 


Fonda, Ia.—A 20,000-bu. cribbed and iron-clad 
annex to the Guy F. Wilde elevator broke out 
and spilled C. C. C. corn over the ground on 
the track side. Investigation showed the re- 
cently completed annex had no spikes in the 
cribbing. Eight-penny placing nails alone 
held it in position, the workmen having for- 
gotten to properly spike one side. 


Hawarden, Ia.—Fire started by an over- 
heated motor destroyed most of the elevator 
of the Sioux Valley Grain Co., which is a part 
of the HE. R. Lambert Estate, on Sept. 26 with 
about 4,000 bus. of barley, oats, wheat and 
corn. Damage is estimated at $10,000, the loss 
partially covered by insurance. Only the office 
and the driveway were saved. Guy Venard is 
manager of the elevator, having charge of the 
business since the recent death of Mr. Lam: 
bert. 


Holland, Ia.—The Jerry Peters Grain Coa. 
bought 34,000 bus. of grain Sept. 7 and 8 at 
its local elevator. There were 27,000 bus. of 
corn and 7,000 bus. of soybeans. Mr. Peters, 
owner and manager, stated this is the largest 
two days’ business that has ever been done by 
his elevator. The grain all came from easy de- 
livery distance. The two days’ business totaled 
approximately $19,000. The corn was bought 
for an average of 50c_per bu., 16c higher than 
it would have sold for a month before. The 
beans averaged 70c a bu., an advance prac- 
tically equaling that of the corn. 

Centerville, Ia.The new 225,000-bu. storage 
unit, consisting of four reinforced concrete 
tanks 25 ft. in diameter and 106 ft. high, with 
five interspace and two outerspace bins, be- 
ing built for Standard Soybean Mills by Ryan 
Const. Co., is nearly completed. On the new 
unit are two stands of steel elevator legs with 
rubber covered belts and Calumet Cups to ele- 
vate 3,500 bus. per hour each, driven by Fair- 
banks-Morse Motors thru Ehrsam Head Drives; 
an Ehrsam Power Manlift, an Ehrsam Overhead 
Truck Lift and a grain cleaner. Being rein- 
stalled to operate in connection with the new 
elevator are the company’s Randolph Grain 
Drier, two Richardson Automatic Scales, a car 
puller and car shovels. 


KANSAS 


Galesburg, Kan.—Stockholders of the Farmers 
Union Elvtr. Co. have decided to liquidate the 
affairs of the company, whose elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire last August. 


Canton, Kan.—The Canton Grain Co. report- 


ed a small loss caused by high winds early - 


in September. 

Powhattan, Kan.—The Derby Grain Co. has 
completed its new warehouse. Clyde Bartley 
is manager of the elevator. 

Yates Center, Kan.—The Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Elvtr. Co. sustained a small loss at its 
plant recently from high winds. 

Lindsey, Kan.—The W. R. Bullen elevator was 
destroyed by fire on Sept. 21, caused by ex- 
posure from a burning gasoline truck. 


Hannum (Concordia p. 0.), Kan.—Bossemeyer 
Bros. reported a small amount of damage in- 
curred at their plant recently by high winds. 

Alamota, Kan.—S. E. Mudd and others have 
purchased the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. & 
Mercantile Co. elevator, built in 1931. The house 
has a storage capacity of 55,000 bus. 


Morganville, Kan.—The Stoneback Grain Co. 
has sold its elevator to Gordon Marks of Clay 
Center, owner of the Clay Center Grain Co. Mr. 
Marks now owns elevators in Clay Center, Mor- 
ganville, Morrowville, Haddam and Wakarusa, 
Kan. 


Lindsborg, Kan.—The Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has purchased the mill and eleva- 
tors and other assets of the Lindsborg Milling 
& Elvtr. Co., taking over the properties Oct. 1. 
The business will be continued under its present 
name, the new owners retaining the entire man- 
agment, sales and operating staffs. 

Freeport, Kan.—Vernon Reazin of Sylvia has 
been transferred from that city to manage the 
local Mid-West Grain Co.’s elevator. The Mid- 
West Grain Co., with headquarters at Hutchin- 
son, has purchased the property of the Badger 
Lumber Co. here and is installing feed grinding 
and mixing machinery in the buildings for- 
merly used by the lumber company. 

Greenleaf, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. has in- 
stalled a large steel bin formerly located on a 
nearby farm, and will use the tank for grain 
storage. Its capacity is about 10,000 bus. In- 
stalled north of the elevator, a pipe leads from 
it to the sink under the elevator and leg. A 
fall of eight inches to the foot permits gravity 
to do the work of emptying the tank. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, La.—Fire damaged the ware- 
house of the Carrollton Feed Co. Sept. 24. 


MARYLAND 


Monkton, Md.—L. V. Riehl recently installed 
a No. 56%-D Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter and 
Grader with motor drive. 

Cardiff, Md.—The fire that destroyed the ele- 
vator and flour mill here owned by M. S. Ma- 
comber of Delta, Pa., early the morning of 
Sept. 14 is believed to have been of incendiary 
origin. In the building were 5 motors, feed 
mills and 600 bus. of grain, some of which was 
being stored by Whiteford Bros. 


Cardiff, Md.—Timely discovery and efficient 
work of the Delta-Cardiff fire company, pre- 
vented destruction by fire of the mill and feed 
warehouse of Robinson Bros., Sept. 138. The 
large frame structure housed a large quantity 
of grain which was damaged some by smoke 
and water. The fire was confined to the floor 
under which the flames originated. 

Maugansville, Md.—Three sections of the 
Maugansville Elvtr. & Lumber Co. were gutted 
by fire Sept. 11. The elevator and lumber com- 
pany is operated by Adam Martin and Mark 
Petrie. The buildings are owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Sparks from a 40-h.p. mo- 
tor in the elevator may have caused the fire, 
Mr. Martin stated. The elevator contained 5,000 
bus. of grain and thousands of bushels of feed. 


MICHIGAN 


Alto, Mich.—Bergy Bros, recently. installed a 
new steel grain elevator. 

Three Rivers, Mich.—The Three Rivers Co- 
operative Ass’n recently installed a new ham- 
mermill. 

Corunna, Mich.—The buildings of the Walsh 
Bean & Grain Co. have been given a new coat 
of paint. 

Centerville, Mich.—The Reynolds Pivtr. re- 
cently installed a large combination corn sheller 
and cleaner. : 


Richville, Mich.—We have installed a new 15- 
ton Fairbanks Truck Scale, and also have re- 
modeled our office.—Richard Hoerlein. 


Gladstone, Mich.—The Cloverland Milling & 
Supply Co. mill is being put in shape for opera- 
tion after several months’ idleness. Theodore 
Perry will operate the plant, grinding feed and 
a cracked wheat cereal as well as milling flour. 


Armada, Mich.—The Armada Elvtr. Co.’s of- 
fice was robbed of $750 Oct. 5 while the office 
employes were absent for lunch. The stolen 
money was taken from the office safe, which 
had been closed but not locked. Arvey Hullett 
is manager. Entrance to the office was gained 
by the thief thru a grain loading window in the 
elevator. The door between the elevator and 
office was unlocked. 


St. Louis, Mich.—At a meeting of approxi- 
mately 50 representatives of elevators in the 
western half of Michigan, held at the Park 
Hotel the evening of Sept. 18, it was decided to 
discontinue accepting beans and grains from the 
farmers for storage, effective Sept. 28. As a 
result of extra labor and expense to elevators, 
made necessary by Michigan’s new Storage 
law which went into effect Sept. 29, elevators 
in the vicinity of Carson City also have decided 
to discontinue all storage after Sept. 28, and 
four Tuscola County elevators, Hart Bros., Mil- 
ler Grain Co., both of Vassar, Reese Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr., Reese, and Richville Elvtr., Rich- 
ville, have served notice of similar action ef- 
fective at their respective plants after Sept. 29. 


MINNESOTA 


Gluek, Minn.—The Victoria Elvtr. Co. is erect- 
ing an addition to its elevator. 

Lakefield, Minn.—New leg equipment is being 
provided in the Farmers Co-operative Ass’n’s 


plant. The T. E. Ibberson Co. is doing the 
work. 
Waldorf, Minn.—A new corn cracker and 


grader were installed and repairs made for the 
Waldorf Elvtr. & Milling Co. by the T. E. Ib- 
berson Co. 


Sacred Heart, Minn.—The Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Elvtr. Co. has built 25 steel government 
bins of 2,000-bu. capacity each for sealed corn 
storage. It is possible 10 additional bins may 
be erected. 
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Luverne, Minn.—Ed J. Dunbar, a grain buyer 
at Beaver Creek for many years and one of the 
most prominent men of the county, died at his 
home here Sept. 18. 


Kennedy, Minn.—McCabe Bros. have let the 
contract to T. E. Ibberson Co., for a new feed 
mill adjacent to their elevator. It will contain 
an attrition mill mixer. 

Kiester, Minn.— The Kiester Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. has repaired its elevator thruout. A 
new metal roof has been added and old siding 
replaced with new metal covering. 


Cologne, Minn.—Additional equipment in the 
way of feed dressers was installed in the feed 
mill here for the Cologne Milling Co. recently. 
The T. EH. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 


Chatfield, Minn.—The Egge & Littlefield firm, 
operating a feed mill and machinery business, 
has dissolved, the latter retiring. Mr. Egge 
will be assisted by his son in the business. 


Clarkfield, Minn.—Erection of 45 government 
steel bins for the storage of sealed corn is 
under way here, 20 at the Clarkfield Grain & 
Fuel Co.’s elevator and 25 near the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. plant. 

Battle Lake, Minn.—The McCabe Bros. Co. is 
enlarging and improving its feed mill by the 
addition of additional feed bins, a 60-h.p. ham- 
mer mill, a 1,500 bu. steel corn crib, thus speed- 
ing up its service. 

Red Lake Falls, Minn.—The Red Lake Falls 
elevator of the Math Barzen Co., on the North- 
ern Pacific tracks has been sold to the Red 
Lake Falls Co-operative Elvtr. Ass’n. Jos. Baril 
will remain as manager. 


Garvin, Minn.—Extensive improvements have 
been completed on the Monarch Elevator and a 
new 25,000-bu. addition has been built that will 
be used to store government corn. Work was 
done by the Ibberson Co. 


Buffalo Lake, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
is doubling the capacity of its feed mill so as 
better to serve its trade. Among other im- 
provements it will add a 60-h.p. hammer mill, 
a mixer, a corn cutter and grader. 


Adrian, Minn.—A crew of carpenters is re- 
pairing the Hubbard & Palmer Co.’s plant here, 
the work of reconditioning including putting 
new roofing on some of the structures. At the 
Farmers Elevator sixteen new iron cribs are 
being set up. 


Shelly, Minn.— The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. & Lumber Co., Inc., has been organized 
to maintain and operate one or more grain ele- 
vators, and to receive, store, deal in and mar- 
ket grains. Capital stock: $23,000; incorpora- 


tors, Mads Ojen, Clarence Holte, Thomas T. 
Lee, G. M. Hia, Clarence Malme, Stanley Holte, 
Henry Arneson, Terry Sharpe, all of Shelly, 
Minn., and George Vettel of Caledonia, N. D. 


Hastings, Minn.—City aldermen are request- 
ing the Farmers Elvtr. Co. to remove their coal 
sheds from the levee along the river. The 
company protests that if they are compelled to 
move the sheds it will put them out of business. 


Madison Lake, Minn.—The Commander Elvtr. 
Co. has made application for lease of additional 
ground here on which to erect a 15,000-bu. 
annex to its local elevator, to be constructed 
probably next spring. Cas. Moser is local agent 
for the company. 


Buffalo Lake, Minn.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Mill has built an outside storage bin for 
oat hulls. When completed the hulls will be 
blown from the basement into the bin and, 
when desired, unloaded directly into trucks by 
releasing a chute lever in the bin. 


Tracy, Minn.—John Ausman of Minneota, a 
veteran grain buyer who has been associated 
with the Eagle Roller Mill Co. for 25 years, has 
succeeded J. F. Price as manager of the com- 
pany’s local elevator. Mr. Price resigned re- 
cently to go into the oil and gasoline business. 


Marietta, Minn.—A new feed mill building 
and warehouse is being erected here for the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. by the T. E. Ibberson Co. It 
will contain 10 bins, one leg, an attrition mill 
and mixer. A warehouse will adjoin the new 
driveway. General repairs also are being made 
on the elevator, 


Faribault, Minn.—Farm Service Stores, Inc., 
has let the contract to T. E. Ibberson Co. for a 
new feed mill, warehouse, sales room, driveway, 
steel corn cribs. Plant will be equipped with an 
attrition mill, corn sheller, cob crusher, oat 
huller, corn cracker and grader. The new plant 
is being erected adjacent to the present eleva- 
tor. 


Hector, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
let the contract to T. E. Ibberson Co. for a 
modern feed mill including a hammer mill, an 
attrition mill, a corn cracker and grader. The 
new plant will adjoin the new elevator erected 
for the company by Ibberson two years ago. The 
new elevator will contain twelve bins and two 
legs. 


Fergus Falls, Minn.—The Northwestern Min- 
nesota Grainmen’s Ass’n is being organized by 
grainmen and buyers who met Sept. 19 at Roth- 
say for the purpose, and designated Fergus 
Falls as the location for the next meeting, to 
be held Oct. 19. A com’ite headed by C. B. 
Hulquist of New York Mills with M. A. Morten- 
son of Fergus Falls and A. EH. Mosbrooker of 
Barnesville also acting, appointed to evolve a 
constitution and set of by-laws for the ass’n 
will present same at the Fergus Falls meeting. 
The territory included in the organization com- 
prises roughly the south half of Clay County, 
the western half of Otter Tail County, sections 
of Grant, Traverse and Becker Counties and 
Wilkin County in its entirety. 
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MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Robert C. Woodworth is now Minneapolis 
manager for the Continental Grain Co. A few 
years ago he was connected with the Concrete 
Elvtr. Co. 

Charles DeWitt Wagner, 67, Minneapolis, 
member of the D. R. Wagner Sons Grain & 
Elvtr. Co., died Sept. 26. Mr. Wagner was en- 
gaged in the elevator and grain business for 
41 years. 

Edmund P. Pillsbury on Sept. 6 bought a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, the fourth generation to hold mem- 
bership in the Exchange. He is connected with 
the grain department of the Pillsbury Flour Mill 
Co. 

Henry M. Slosser, 85, for 60 years associated 
with the grain trade and a solicitor for Minne- 
apolis grain firms for more than 40 years, died 
on Sept. 13. Firms with whom he had been 
employed included Cargill, Inc., Bartlett Fra- 
zier Co. and the Gilfillan Redmund Co. 

Frank Heffelfinger on Aug. 31 entertained 
about 40 guests at a dinner in honor of Harri- 
son G. Dickey commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of his association with F. H. Peavey 
& Co. The scene of the festivities was Mr. 
Heffelfinger’s home at Highcroft on Lake Min- 
netonka and numbered among the guests were 
several from Duluth. Mr. Dickey, who is pres- 
ident of the Van Dusen-Harrington Co., was 
presented with a silver service. 

J. A. Mull of the terminal elevator division of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., was elected president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual election held Oct. 5. Mr. Mull was first 
vice-pres. in 1938-’39. E. S. Ferguson, vice- 
pres., was named first vice-pres.; two new di- 
rectors elected were A. M. Hartwell and Clyde 
G. Williams. The new officers and directors will 
take office Oct. 16. Other members of the board 
of 13 directors, re-elected, were Otto F. Bast, 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger, M. R. Devaney, Asher 
Howard. Hold-over directors are A. M. How- 
ard, E. H. Mirik, H. H. Tearse and J. T._Cul- 
hane. Three members of the chamber’s board 
of arbitration, re-elected, were F. B. Carr, R. J. 
Healey, H. C. Olson and Donald E. Fraser. On 
the board of appeals D. C. Moore was named 
a new member while H. W. King and F. C. 
Lyman were re-elected. 


MISSOURI 


Knox City, Mo.—We are no longer in the grain 
business.—J. L. Cornelius & Sons. 

Carrollton, Mo.—The Grain Growers, Inc., has 
repainted its local elevator.—P. J. P. 

St. Thomas, Mo.—Leo Weiberg, local black- 
smith, has installed a feed mill in his shop. 

Omega Spur (Larussell p. o.), Mo.—The 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator was destroyed by 
fire recently. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mack Cook, who recently was 
in the grain and feed business at Joplin, Mo., 
has joined the Checkerboard Elvtr. Co. here, 
effective Sept. 28. 

Richmond, Mo.— The Ray-Carroll County 
Grain Growers, of which M. N. Miller is general 
manager, operates elevators at Wakenda, Car- 
rollton, Norborne, Hardin, Richmond and Floyd. 
=P. J. P. 

Brunswick, Mo.—Vaughn Wilmouth will .be 
manager of the W. J. Small Co.’s alfalfa de- 
hydrating plant nearing completion here. It is 
expected the plant will be ready for operation 
within a few days.—P. J. P. 

St. Clair, Mo.—Stockholders of the Farmers 
Co-operative Ass’n No. 17 recently voted to 
take down the ass’n’s old elevator and replace 
it with a new 2-story brick structure, construct- 
ed as nearly fireproof as possible. M. E, Reiner 
is manager of the elevator. 


Grandview, Mo.—The Grandview Feed Mills 
was destroyed by fire on Sept. 21, the fire ap- 
parently originating from a hot bearing on an 
oat clipper on the second floor. A new plant 
will be constructed immediately according to 
Russell May, president.—P. J. P. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The fall outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club was held Sept. 29 at the Norwood 
Country Club. Due to inclement weather there 
was no golf game. B,+«Dirkes of Cargill, Inc., 
was elected a member, Attendance prizes were 
awarded to J. Fuller, B. Dirkes, P. C. Knowl- 
ton, G. Kelley, Maurice Scott and Joe Brone- 
meir. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Ralston-Purina Co., Inc., 
recently distributed $250,000 in cash bonuses to 
company employes here and at its branches. 
The bonus was equal to 5 per cent of a year’s 
compensation to all employes who have ren- 
dered at least 12 months’ continuous service. 
This marks the fourth successive year that the 
company has distributed bonuses and it is esti- 
mated that over $1,000,000 has been awarded in 
this period. 

Mountain Grove, Mo.—Ralph Johnson, owner 
of the Ozark Feed & Seed Store, has installed 
a concrete tank in the, basement of his store 
for storage of molasses, to be used in the mix- 
ing of Ozark’s feeds. The tank is 50 by about 
8 ft., with walls 3% ft. high. The floor is of 
solid concrete 18 to 21 inches thick; the side 
walls are 12 inches thick, of reinforced con- 
crete; 12,000 gals. of molasses will be stored 


.there at one time.—P, J. P. 


Glasgow, Mo.—The 100,000-bu. reinforced con- 
crete storage elevator being built by the Glas- 
gow Co-operative Ass’n and connecting with 
its old 120,000-bu. wood headhouse and steel 
storage tanks is nearly completed. The new 
unit consists of four concrete tanks topped with 
a 12-ft. sq. 25-ft. high steel cupola. Machinery 
installed includes a steel encased 2,500 bu. per 
hr. leg with Calumet Cups and U. S. Rubber- 
covered Belt; 10 h.p. enclosed motor and Ehr- 
sam Head Drive, and an Ehrsam Manlift. The 
Ryan Const. Co. has the contract. Charles 
Brucks is manager of the plant. 


MONTANA 


Circle, Mont.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. 
recently constructed a new flour warehouse. 

Hingham, Mont.—The Hingham Elvtr. Co. has 
repaired its driveway and installed a new truck 
scale. 

Chinook, Mont.—A new foundation was put 
under the Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. elevator re- 


cently. D. A. Hill is manager of the house. 
Fox (Wisdom p. o.), Mont.—The Atlantic 
Elvtr. Co. is building a 35,000-bu, elevator here. 


The structure will be of T work floor type, 90 
ft. high, iron-clad, with 14 hopper bottom bins. 
t will be equipped with a high speed leg with 
a 5,000-bu. elevating capacity. A 20-ton Fair- 
banks scale’ with 9x26-ft. platform, Strong-Scott 
76-in. Pneumatic Dump, with a disc cleaner and 
other machinery will be installed. When the 
new elevator has been completed the present 
plant of the company will be dismantled. John 
A. Weightman has the building contract. 


NEBRASKA 


Crete, Neb.—The Crete Mills sustained an 
electrical breakdown loss on Sept. 17. 


Kennard, Neb.—Ten government steel bins, 
each of 1,000 bus. capacity, are under construc- 
tion at the Farmers Grain & Lumber Co, 


Homer, Neb.—The Omadi Co-operative Grain 
Co. elevator has been reopened as a licensed 
warehouse for storage of grain. The elevator 
was recently overhauled. Harry Jensen is in 
charge as manager. 

Oshkosh, Neb.—The Beard Grain Co. has com- 
pleted improvements at its elevator. The build- 
ings were given a new coat of paint and the 
coal bins were reconstructed. The interior of 
the elevator was recently remodeled also. 


Omaha, Neb.—The 358,000-bu. storage annex 
being built for Allied Mills, Inc., by Ryan Const. 
Co. is nearing completion. The new annex con- 
sists of 12 reinforced concrete tanks 18 ft. in 
diameter and 110 ft. high, with interspace and 
outerspace bins, and 12-inch screw conveyors 
above and below to connect with legs in the 
old headhouse. A 500-bu. per hour Hess Steam 
Drier is being installed. Machinery installed 
includes six Fairbanks-Morse Motors, four 10- 
h.p. and two 5-h.p., with V-belt drives, to op- 
erate screw conveyors and drier. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Ass’n will hold its 1940 con- 
vention at Atlantic City on Sept. 27-29 inclu- 
sive. Hereafter important, large scale meet- 
ings of the Ass’n will be held twice a year. 
One of these new-type general meetings will 
precede the official annual convention, being 
scheduled for June 20, 1940, at Harrisburg, Pa. 


Vineland, N. J.—The Jacob Rubinoff Co. is 
constructing an addition to its feed mill. T. E. 
Ibberson has the contract. The mill and ware- 
house occupy a space 60x100 ft. The mill build- 
ing will house milling machinery and bins for 
the manufacture and storage of feeds. A load- 
ing platform 60 ft. long will enable the loading 
of six trucks at one time. The new mill build- 
ing will be 70 ft. high, 10 ft. higher than the 
present mill. The warehouse is a large one- 
story structure. 


NEW YORK 


Canisteo, N. Y.—A fire believed to have been 
started by a group of youngsters playing in the 
rear of the building caused a small amount of 
damage to the feed mill owned by George Whit- 
ing. 

Gouverneur, N. Y.—A large granary and ele- 
vator of the Gouverneur Co-operative Ass’n 
plant was swept by fire Sept. 26, and a large 
quantity of grain was destroyed along with 
machinery and the buildings. Thousands of 


tons of stock feed stored in a large building 
adjoining the elevator was saved when firemen 
checked the flames. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.—The New York State Elvtr. 
has been overhauled from top to bottom for the 
first time since its erection in 1922 and is ready 
to swing into 24-hr. duty when necessary ac- 
cording to John J. Cregan, ass’t. supt. in charge. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kempton, N. D.—The Kempton Grain Co. has 
erected a new 20x40-ft. storage tank. 

Marion, N. D.—A short circuit in the power 
line did some damage to Powers Elevator No. 1 
on Sept. 4. 

Hannaford, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
recently purchased the local Great Northern 
Elevator. 

Ypsilanti, N. D.—An overheated engine caused 
small damage to the elevator of the Ypsilanti 
Equity Elvtr. Co. 

Drake, N. D.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Co. has enlarged its office and installed 
a new truck scale. 

Colgan, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently put a new shingle roof on its elevator 
and painted the structure. 


“It helps hold our trade because farmers don’t like 


“We get the same results,” writes Mr. H. C. Wolcott, Rolling Prairie, Ind., 
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Lonetree. N. D—The E 0. Heche: Grin 
Co. is contemplatine the installation of two new 
seales. R. Orser is in charge of the phnt 

Orr, N. D—A No. 2131 Hart-Carter Grain 
Cleaner is being installed for the National At- 
las Elvirs. bere by the T. E. Tbberson Ca. 

Burleigh (Menoken p. o.), N. D—The office 
and engine room of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. elevator was damaged by fire on Sept. 21. 

Cavalier. N. D—The International Etvir. Co. 
has let the contract to T. E. Ibberson Co. for a 
new feed mill adjacent to its present elevator. 
The new pliant will contain a hammer mill, a 
mixer and @ corn cutter and grader. 

Maida (Langdon po). N. D—E. H. Gray, 
new manager of the Farmers Elvir. Co... was 
formerly employed at the Woodworth Etvir. Co. 
elevator at Sanborn, N. D. He has been in 
eharge of the loeal elevator for the last two 

- months. 


OHIO 


Clarksville. O—The Clarksville Farmers Ex- 
change Co. property was damaged by high 
winds Sept. 9. 

Weilersville, O—The Tyler Grain & Fertilizer 
Co. will build an elevator adjacent to its lecal 
fertilizer plant. _ 

Londen, O.—Thos. F. Wood of the F. J. Wood 
& Son elevator company has purchased the 
Speasmaker buildins. 

Trowbridge (Graytown p.o.), O—The Trow- 
bridge alfalfa mill and its contemis were de- 
stroyed by Fire Sept. 21. 

Hamler. O— The Hamler Co-operative Grain 
Ass’n is installing a Hall Signaling Graim Dis- 
tributor in its elevator now under construction. 

Dunbridge. O—Central Mills, Inc. recently 
installed a large Universal Hammermill fur- 
nished them by the Sidmey Grain Machry. Co. 

Seville, O—The Seville Elvtr. Co. recently in- 
stalled a ton mixer, elevators, scalper, and mo- 
tors and drives bought from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 

Ottawa, O.—J. W. Finn, formerly manager of 
the Farmers Elvir. Co. at Eaton, is manager of 


the Putnam Co. Farm Buro business here, suc- 
ceeding S. O. Kerr. 
Glen Karn (Hollendsburg p. o.), O—W. C. 


Mote of Laura. O., has purchased the local 
grain elevator which he is remodeling. The 
elevator will be operated by his son. 

Venedocia, O—Dick Young is managing 2 
grain elevator here in which the City Feed Store 
of Delphos, O., and Mr. Young are co-partners. 
The elevator operates a feed grinding mill, grain 
storage and sells feeds, flour and coal 

Toledo, O.—Fred Mayer, for ages a partner 
in J. F. Zahm & Co., and editor of its popular 
red letter, is now doing a brokerage business 
on his own account. He has been a member 
of the Toledo Board of Trade since 1892. 

Piqua, O.—Fristoe & Fogt have discontinued 
the grain business and leased their elevator to 
the Miami Valley Farmers Exchange. Wood- 
row McDowell is the manager. G. A. Holland of 
the Holland Mills is the lessee—E. D. Fristoe. 

Detroit, O.—Frederick S. Schouman was made 
permanent receiver for the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., by Federal Judge Frank A. Picard 
pending reorganization of the affairs of the 
company. Mr. Schouman was appointed tem- 
porary receiver last July. 

Marion, O.—William D. Martin of Fort Wayne. 
Ind., has been appointed sales manager for Old 
Fort Mills, Inc., of Marion and Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mr. Martin was formerly district manager of 
McMillen Feed Mills of Fort Wayne, and prior 
to organization of that company was connected 
with the sales department of Allied Mills of 


Chicago. 
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Wooster, O.—The Tyler Grain & Fertilizer Co. 
has purehased the Wooster elevator of the 


Co. have been Charnes Elliott of Holmes- 
Wille and the late Fred Fishburn, Jr, who was 
Killed In an automobile accident. The Tyler 
company will continue its uptown warehouse, 
operating it without change. The Tyler 
enterprise, Including the Wooster, Weilersville 
and Lodi establishments, will be incorporated 
in the near foture. 


OKLAHOMA 


Seminole, Okla—The Wade Seed & Feed Co. 
has Installed a new feed grinder. 


OkKeene, ORIa.—The Farmers Co-operative Ex- 
change has been organized with a capital of 
$200,000. 


Wakita, OKla—The Farmers Co-operative 
Etvtr. Co. has been granted a charter here 
with a capital of $50,000. 


Redreck, OKla—The Farmers Union Co-op- 
erative Exchange has been chartered with an 
operatine capital of $50,000. 

Carnegie, OKla—The Farmers Co-operative 
Mill & Elvtr. Ass’n has been granted a char- 
ter with a capital of $50,000. 


Pauls Valley, Okla—The Chickasha Cotton 
OW Co. recently purchased the property of the 
Farmers Union Gin Co. here. 


Chickasha, OKla—Exposure from a hatchery 
fire damaged two warehouses and stock of the 
Chickasha Milling Co. on Sept. 19. 

Olwstee, OKla—The Farmers Co-operative 
Assn of Jackson County has extended its cor- 
poration for a period of 20 years with a cap- 
ital of $50,000. 

Enid, OKla.—The Enid Board of Trade Labo- 
ratory has purchased equipment that will double 
the laboratory's capacity of 72 protein testing 
units. The added capacity will be ready by 
next spring. 

Pondcreek, OKla.—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
eompleted a 12x24-ft. addition to its elevator 
for feed grinding and wheat cleaning equip- 
ment. Four feed bins with a 400-bu. capacity 
each are built in the top of the new structure. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Burlington, Wash.—The detached warehouse 
of Gould & Co. was damaged by fire Sept. 25. 

Valleyford, Wash.—Kirk Baker has opened a 
mill and feed business here under the name of 
Baker’s Mill. 

Beaverton, Ore—Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Dennis 
have purchased the Progress Feed Mills from 
Harry F. Bliander. 


Sprague, Wash.—Sprague Grain Growers, Inc., 
at a recent meeting authorized the distribution 
of a $10,720.58 dividend to stockholders. 


Buckley. Wash.—The local branch of the 
Enumelaw Feed Co. held open house Sept. 30. 
Refreshments were served and prizes awarded. 
Harvey Shaffer is local manager. 


Thomas (Kent p.o.), Wash.—G. R. Monk has 
purchased the partnership interest of Grove 
Matthews in the Thomas Feed & Fuel Co., and 
will continue to operate the business as an in- 
dividual enterprise under the present firm 
name. 


Kennewick, Wash—The Grange Warehouse 
Go.-has ‘been franted a permit to build a ware- 
houSe and mill te replaée:those recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The buildihg= will be 50x100 ft., 
one story of sheet metal construction. At the 
rear a concrete mill house three stories high 
will be erected. Location of the new structure 
has not been decided as yet.gi 


Walla Walla, Wash—The bod§*of J. W. Im- 
lay, 55, for a number of years.district agent 
for the Balfour-Guthrie and Interfor Warehouse 
Co.’s, and a well known grain™“man, was found 
seated behind the steering wheel of his auto 
Sept. 22, in a desolate waste of sand and sage- 
brush between Burbank and Eureka, A rubber 
garden hose led from the exhaust pipe of the 
auto into the right front window, about which 
had been stuffed a blanket. <A farewell note 
written to his wife lay on the floor near by. 
While the.note hinted at financial difficulties, 
his employers stated ill health ae caused him 
to end his life. 


Cottonwood, Ida—The Lewiston one Grow- 
ers, Inc, have started construction of their 
186,000-bu, capacity crib elevator to be erected 
west of the company’s present plant. West, 
Morrell has the contract, 

Burns, Ore.—M. A, Hodgson, who operates 
the Five-Mile ranch in the Rye Grass district 
east of Burns, has started the manufacture of 
ground and mixed feeds from Harney valley 
hay and grain. Three machines are in opera- 
tion, the plant having a capacity of 40 tons a 
day and employing 10 men. The machines are 
to be moved to various locations as hay and 
grain is purchased, 


Portland, Ore.—Mark P, Miller, president of 


the Terminal Flour Mills, has purchased the ele- 
vator and dock from the Globe Grain & Malt- 
ing Co. and the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
Globe company owned the elevator and the rail- 
road company owned the adjoining warehouses, 
The elevator and dock were damaged by fire 
last spring. Both were operated for many years 
under lease by Kerr, Gifford & Co. An operat- 
ing company will be formed and the elevator 
and dock will be rebuilt immediately. Present 
plans call for reconstruction of the central two- 
story storage building, with a new arch ‘rib 
dome-type roof, reconstruction of the two rail- 
road tracks on the shore side, and ultimate in- 
stallation of a marine leg for unloading bulk 
grain barges. Capacity of the elevator is 8,500 
tons with the dock having sack facilities for 
15,000 tons, and a workhouse with storage ca- 
pacity of 1,800 tens, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jonestown, Pa.—The 106-year-old mill owned 
by R. E. Meyers was destroyed by fire Sept. 27, 
ignited from a semi-Diesel power room engine. 
A quantity of grain contained in the structure 
also burned. The loss totaled many thousands 
of dollars. There was no insurance held. Mr. 
Meyers stated he would not rebuild the mill. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Three small boys smoking 
butts in a hay mow in the feed and grain ware- 
house of David MeMillan, Jr., Sept. 16, were 
ordered out. <At the shouts they ran, tossing 
three smoldering cigarettes into the hay. Em- 
ployes of the plant hastily drove trucks parked 
there into the street and summoned firemen. 
Five hundred tons of hay, feed and grain were 
destroyed along with the warehouse. 

Clarkstown, Pa.—The Monsey Milling Co. 
plant was destroyed Sept. 30 by fire of unde- 
termined origin. The building contained large 
quantities of grain, fuel oil, harness and other 
farm equipment and a carload of phosphate. A 
$7,000 Diesel engine furnished power for the 
plant and was lost also, A nearby shed con- 
taining valuable farm implements was saved. 
Walter Michael and Theodore Thomas purchased 
the plant last year from J. H. Turner, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Putney, S. D.—The Putney Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. is repairing its elevator. 

Sisseton, S. D.—A new Soweigh Motor Truck 
Scale has been installed by the Reuben Olson 
Grain Co. 

Oldham, S. D.—Mike Dahlin is manager of 
the Tri-County Union elevator recently opened 
for business, 

Frederick, S. D.—The South Elevator of the 
Frederick Equity HExchange was damaged by 
fire in September. 


Victor, 8S. D.—The Farmers Co-operative Ass'n 


recently installed a new truck scale and made 


general repairs at its elevator, 


Huron, S. D.—The 3rd annual convention of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Ass'n of South Dakota will 
be held in Huron, Dec, 12, 18 and 14, 

Stickney, S. D—The Stickney Co-operative 
Union has resumed operations with Walter Wit- 
tig in charge as new manager, succeeding 
Ernest Fuerchner who resigned. 


Official Brown-Duy 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstall Moisture Meters 


and a complete line of heme and seed test- 


ing equipment, Every item guaranteed up 
to government specifications, 


HARRY B. OLSO 211 W. Wacker Drive 
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Groton, S. D.—A motor fire in the cupola 
damaged the Fermey Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. elevator om Sept. 23. 

Lake Preston, S. D—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. will hold a meeting in the near 
future for the purpose of reorganizing. Ed 
Rogholt has been manager of the company for 
many years. 

Brookings, S. D—Emil Loriks, national di- 
rector, was the main speaker at the meeting 
Sept. 20 of the Brookings County Farmers 
Union. He explained the Wheeler Wheat bill and 
other commodity bills prepared by the Farmers 
Union and introduced in the closing sessions of 
the last congress. 


Irene, S. D—The Farmers Elevator here, 
owned and operated by Cargill, Inc., has been 
sold to the Riley-Armeson Co., the new owners 
taking possession Sept. 27. The property con- 
sists of two elevators and a large feed grinding 
mill. Riley-Armeson Co. now owns all three lo- 
cal elevators. Christ Fetznmer, manager of the 
company’s local house, will be in charge of all 
three in the future. Earl Hedeen, formerly 
manager of the Cargill elevator, has no imme- 
diate plans for the future. 


SOUTHEAST 


Evergreen, Ala—A large peanut warehouse 
and a feed and grist mill are being constructed 
here by the Farmers Bonded Warehouse, both 
units to be ready by fall 

Richmond, Va—L. W. Cox, Virginia sales 
manager for Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
with which company he had been connected for 
more than 20 years, died Sept. 6. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—The Sublette Feed & Sup- 
ply Co., whose plant was burned Sept. 11, has 
acquired the Huff. Andrews & Thomas whole- 
sale building for a permanent location accord- 
ing to S. J. Sublette, head of the firm. 

Atlanta, Ga—A. T. Pennington, southern 
sales manager for Allied Mills and former pres- 
ident of the Southern Feed Mfgrs. Ass’n, has 
recovered from injuries received several weeks 
ago in a serious automobile accident and is 
once more at his office. 

Goldsboro, N. C.—The Britt-Corbett Flat Rock 
Milling Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and sell grains, feedstuffs and their 
by-products. Authorized stock, $10,000; incor- 
porators, A. D. Britt, Willis H. Britt and C. F. 
Corbett, all of Goldsboro. 


TENNESSEE 


Woodbury, Tenn. —The B. F. Downing feed 
and grocery store was destroyed by fire Sept. 
24. 

Readyville, Tenn —Otis and Baxter Vance 
have opened a new feed mill here, equipped with 
modern machinery to crush, mix and-clean all 
kinds of feed and grain. 

Memphis, Tenn.—J. S. Harpster, Chicago, has 
succeeded Harry C. Mills as buyer for the Mem- 
phis branch of the Quaker Oats Co. Mr. Mills 
has been made chief ingredient buyer for the 
company’s Chicago mill 

Nashville, Tenn.—Harry Williams, 65, one of 
the most widely known and active grain brokers 
in the Southwest, died at his home Sept. 19. 
He had been a grain and flour broker here for 
35 years, operating in his own name for a long 
period. In 1932 he became a partner in the 
Kreig-Williams Co” Mr. Williams was an active 
member of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, and won the “booster’’ prize on many 
occasions for securing the largest number of 
new members for the Ass’n. He also was a 
member of the Nashville Grain Exchange and 
the Nashville Flour Club, Inc. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Continental Grain Co. 
has purchased elevator properties of the Nash- 
ville Warehouse & Elvtr. Co. C. Fivian, for 
some time associated with the St. Louis division 
of the Continental Grain Co., of which Julius 
Mayer is the manager, has been transferred to 
Nashville to take charge of operations here, 
The Nashville Warehouse & Elvtr. Co. has 
leased the elevator facilities of the old Liberty 
Mills and will continue in the grain business. 
Charles D. Jones & Co. will continue its asso- 
elation with the Nashville Warehouse & Elvtr. 
Co.-in the latter’s newly leased property. Mill- 
ing machinery of Liberty Mills was sold some 
time ago, the plant not having been in opera- 
tion for some years. 


TEXAS 


Canadian, Tex.—The Canadian Grain Co-op- 
erative Ass’n’s elevator burned Sept. 27, with 
grain the loss of which, with the building, 
amounted to many thousand dollars, covered by 
insurance. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Be advised, please, that 
one Walter Golden by many satisfactory trades 
with one of our members on the Plains, worked 
himself into a position where he could beat this 
concern out of considerable grain via the ‘‘hot 
check” route. If he applies to any other of 
our membership for the purchase of truck grain 
—Watch Out!—and let us know of his where- 
abouts.—A. G. Campbell, sec’y-treas., Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


UTAH 


Duchesne, Utah.—The Duchesne L. D. S. 
Stake is planning to purchase the Duchesne 
Flour Mill and operate under the L. D. S. 
Church Security Program. 


WISCONSIN 


Black Hawk (Spring Green p.o.), Wis.—Her- 
man Martin is remodeling his feed mill. 

Richland Center, Wis.—Keegan Bros. recently 
installed a Kelly Duplex Magnetic Separator. 

Eland, Wis.—The Northern Milling Co. has 
discontinued operation of its local feed store. 

De Pere, Wis.—Osen Bros.’ elevator was dam- 
aged by fire caused by a slipping belt in the 
cupola on Sept. 25. 

Bloomer, Wis.—Plans have been approved by 
the state for the erection of a feed warehouse 
at the Farmers Store Co.—H. C. B. 

Dousman, Wis.—Robert Gramling, 32, opera- 
tor of the Gramling Milling Co., was fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident near Waukesha 
Oct. 1—H. C. B. 

Frederic, Wis.—The Apple River Mill Co. plans 
to build an addition to its mill and warehouse 
to provide storage space for 25 cars of feed, 
flour and other merchandise, making a total 
capacity of 30 carloads. 

Prescott, Wis.—Thomson & Son, of River 
Falls, have leased the local feed mill plant of 
the Hildebrandt estate and are arranging to 
open for business. The building is being over- 
hauled and new machinery installed. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—kKurtis Froedtert, president 
and chairman of the board of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., on Oct. 6 announced a 
power house rehabilitation program to start im- 
mediately and run two years. The total program 
may eventually involve expenditure of $200,000. 
—H. C. B. 


Russell Grain Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 
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Brillion, Wis.—Castor H. Kuehl, 71, partner 
in the Kuehl & Bruss grain elevator here for 20 
years, died Sept. 30.—H. C. B. 

Ladysmith, Wis.—¥ire starting from a short 
circuit destroyed some equiprnent and badly 
damaged the interior of the Jim Buchholz feed 
mill room. Included in the loss is a large motor, 
electric wiring and a small amount of grain. 

Superior, Wis.—The Consumers Wholesale Co. 
has let the contract to T. E. Ibberson Co. to 
enlarge its feed storage and add two legs, a ton 
mixer, an attrition mill, a reel and an air ma- 
chine for elevating cod liver oil to the mixers. 

Whitehall, Wis.—Prie Olson of Blair has pur- 
chased the local grain elevator, succeeding H. 
H. Van Gorden of Eau Claire. Mr. Olson took 
possession of the plant Oct. 1, placing his 
brother, Omer, in charge as manager. Mr. Olson 
also owns elevators at Blair, Ettick, Taylor and 
Eleva. 


End Linings a Nuisance 

[Concluded from page 206] 
tears off a number of lining boards, the grain 
recovered falls short of justifying the injury 
done to the car’s linings. Yet, at other times, 
the grain recovered is considerable. In one type 
of car we recovered nearly 600 pounds from 
both ends of a single car. This is an exception, 
but the Deputy Weighmaster would need clair- 
voyant penetration to determine the amount of 
grain lodged behind the linings of cars of this 
type, for it is practically impossible to “sound 
out” grain pockets. 

I feel quite sure that this matter is impor- 
tant enough for all concerned to put forth their 
best efforts to bring about a correction. If the 
carriers have some good reason for installing 
wood linings to cover these steel ends, the lin- 
ings should be so constructed that the shippers 
will not suffer loss caused by the trapping of 
grain behind the end linings of the cars. 


Public hearings will be held in New York 
City Oct. 9 and in New Orleans, Oct. 16 to 
consider the establishment of limits in specula- 
tive transactions in cotton futures by any indi- 
vidual. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 


GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 
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They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 
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A charge of 234c per 100 lbs. for grinding 
cottonseed cake in transit is proposed in C. 
F. A. docket advice No. 59,177. 


The Erie Canal will be closed Dec. 10 for 
the winter. Wooden boats will be permitted 
to enter until Nov. 18 and steel vessels un- 


til Nov. 25. 


Thus far in 1939 the railways have ordered 
a total of 721,737 tons of rail, or almost four 
times the tonnage ordered in the correspond- 
ing period of 1938. 


Galveston, Tex.—The Santa Fe proposes to 
equalize New Orleans, Port Chalmette, 
Westwego, and Lake Charles, La., also 
Orange and Port Arthur, Texas; with Gal- 
veston, Houston, Texas City and Beaumont, 
Texas, on grain and grain products from a 
wide area of origins. 


Grain loadings which reached their peak 
with 50,112 cars during the week ending 
Sept. 16, fell off to 46,791 cars during the week 
ending Sept. 23, altho still 18.2 per cent greater 
than during the corresponding week a year 
ago, when they totaled 39,577, as reported 
by the Ass’n of American Railroads. 


Reparation of $12.22 with interest was 
awarded the Northern Milling Co. against 
(heme cc Nee Wie luv. (co. On Z cars: Of efain 
and grain products shipped in 1934 and 1935 
from Heron Lake, Minn., and Milton, N. D., 
to Marion, Wis. The car from Heron Lake 
was found by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to have been overcharged. 


Some charters have been cancelled which 
called for boats to tie up early in Buffalo 
and hold grain for winter storage as ship 
owners choose to keep their boats sailing in 
profitable coal, ore and grain trades as long 
as possible. It was predicted that the num- 
ber of boats in Buffalo’s winter grain stor- 
age fleet this year probably will exceed 100. 
The rate paid for winter holding is about six 
cents a bushel, double that of last year— 
G.E.T. 

The Illinois Central and other railroads 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to vacate its order suspending 
the 14-cent rate on molasses from New Or- 
leans to Peoria, Ill., 1,800 tons minimum. 
Unless permitted to make this low rate the 
railroads inform the Commission that the 
industry at Peoria will transport the mo- 
lasses in barges of its own, at a cost of 12 
cents per 100 pounds. The shipments are to 
be moved in single trainloads of 38 cars. 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its 32nd annual meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 21 and 22. A 
night session may be held Nov. 21, to speed 
up the adjournment Nov. 22 for Thanks- 
giving. 

Exceptions to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission proposal to regulate private 
trucks have been taken by the American 
Bakers Ass’n and other organizations. As 
to many private trucks the proposed regu- 
lations are burdensome and unnecessary. 


It is idle to look forward to restoration of 
fully adequate revenues for the railroads, 
arising entirely from rates and fares, if other 
carriers, who are not required to fully sup- 
port themselves, are at the same time per- 
mitted to take continually whatever traffic 
affords them highest profit prospects from 
the railroads in growing volume.—Z. ‘ 
Hopkins, of Western Railways Com’ite on 
Public Relations. 

Loadings in the week ended September 16 
were almost 806,000 cars. Loadings of about 
1,000,000 cars a week would be the very 
maximum that could be handled with exist- 
ing equipment. It does not seem probable 
that the peak of traffic in October, 1939, will 
equal that figure. There may reasonably be 
expected to be subsequently a seasonal decline— 
even though the general trend of traffic continues 
upward—that will afford the railroads some 
months to acquire additional equipment before 
the generally upward trend will cause them to 
need it—Railway Age. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The order of the 
Texas Railroad Commission dated Sept. 22, 
effective concurrently with a similar inter- 
state order which is now before the I.C.C., 
carries a 3lc a C.W.T. common point rate on 
coarse grain. We have very good reason to 
believe that such an order will come thru 
some time near Oct. 15. Where there will 
be a saving by. so doing, shipment can be 
profitably delayed until about that date. If 
and when effective, this will wipe out some 
of the differentials the Commissioner had 
reference to. We _ hope other Texas differ- 
ential territory will be eliminated voluntarily 
by the railroads. Such is the case in this 
instance, tho we all know that the efforts, 
the money and the time put in by this ass’n 
in the last few years has been largely in- 
strumental in convincing the roads of the 
necessity for this action. We pledge the 
ass’n to continued effort looking to the re- 
newal of differentials in other parts of the 
state. We have here one step in the right 
direction, and will do all in our power to 
hasten faster moves towards lower rates nec- 
essary to put any considerable traffic back 
on the rails—A. G. Campbell, sec’y Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 
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Corn Rates to be Reduced 


The Western Trunk Line Com/ite has just 
announced that: ; ‘ 

“After careful and deliberate consideration 
of the subject, a reduction in the present rail 
rates was approved from points in Missouri and 
Iowa on the west of the line beginning at Wind- 
sor, Mo., thru Sedalia and Marshall, thence 
via the Wabash from Brunswick to Sumner, 
Burlington to Chillicothe thru Laclede, Milwau- 
kee to Seymour, Rock Island to Des Moines 
thru Allerton and Chariton, M. & St. L. from 
Des Moines to Ft. Dodge thru Angus, Grand 
Junction and Gowrie, thence Illinois Central to 
Lamar, Milwaukee to Alton and C. & N. W. 
to Hawarden to points in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, and southern Missouri named in W. 
Ts arith soo-« ; 

The com’ite also approved rates from points 
in Nebraska south of the Platte River and 
points on the Oberlin and St. Francis, Kas., 
branches of the Burlington to points in Kansas 
and points in southwest Missouri named in W. 
T. L. Tariff 383 on basis of Western Trunk 
Line scale prescribed by the Commission in 164 
I.C.C. 619, plus Ex Parte 123 increases. 

In addition, there was also authorized on 
whole corn and sorghum grains, subject to one 
stop in transit for storage, between points in 
Kansas and from points in Kansas to southwest 
Missouri named in W.T.L. Tariff 383, rates 
based on Western Trunk Line scale prescribed 
by the Commission in 164 LC.C. 619. 

Exactly what the reductions amount to will 
be learned on the publications of the new tariffs. 

The reductions were made on the plea of the 
grain exchanges to meet truck competition. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Nicollet. 397 delegates, 
their wives and sweethearts, participated.. On 
the last evening of the convention, several 
musical numbers including Marimba-Xylophone 
selections by Sylvester Cargill, Victoria Eleva- 
tor Co., and Miss Ramona Gerhard, were pre- 
sented. 

TOASTMASTER E. S. FERGUSON, vice- 
pres. of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
introduced Professor Wart, who outdid himself 
in telling his auditors of the wonderful state 
of the nation. He admitted he knew nothing 
about it. 

L. R. CROSBY, chairman of the golf tour- 
nament committee, announced the prize winners. 

BERNARD H. RITTER: of the St Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press, gave a brief survey 
of his acquaintance with some of the leaders 
in the Nazi government. 

After the removal of the tables, many of 
the delegates and their lady companions danced 
until after midnight. 


Part of Annual Banquet, 43rd Annual Convention, Grain & Feed Dealers 


National Ass’n, in Grand Ball Room of Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 
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Registered at Annual Meeting 
of National Ass'n 


The out of town delegates who registered at 
the convention included the following (ar- 
ranged alphabetically) : 


A. L. Anderson, Rossie, Ia.; Anger Armstrong, 
Walkerville, Ont.; Olif O. Anderson, Aberdeen, 
S. D.; Lewis Abbott, Hamburg, N. Y.; J. M. 
Adam, St. Louis, Mo., Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
A. E. Anderson, Algona, Ia.; R. J.* Anderson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


D. B. Bagnell, Alexandria, Va.; F. A. Bailey, 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; J. W. Bain, Washington, D. C.; 
Scott S. Baleman, Lawrence, Kan.; J, O. Bal- 
lard, St. Louis, Mo.; Albert Boxeth, Summit, 
S. D.; Walter R. Beck, Shelbyville, Ind.; J. A. 
Benjamin, Chicago, Ill.; E. L. Benton, Kansas 


City, Mo.; Gene Binning, Kimball, Neb.; G. E. 
Booth, Chicago, ll., Lamson Bros. Co.; R. C. 
Booth, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; R. B. Bowden, St. 


Louis, Mo.; Ted Brasch, Spokane, Wash.; M. J. 
Briggs, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hylton R. Brown, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. J. Brown, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; H. J. Brundage, Toledo, O.; C. W. 
Buoy, Chevy Chase, Md.; E. Labudde, Milwau- 
Kee, Wis.; J. W. Buffington, Mexico, Mo.; W. T. 
Burns, Omaha, Neb.; W. T. Buster, Arlington, 
Va.; H. E. Buttolph, Bennett, Ia.; 


J. H. Caldwell, Jr., Marion, Ind.; J. H. Cald- 
well, St. Louis, Mo.; J. N. Campbell, Omaha, 
Neb.; Erlund Carlson, Lindsborg, Kan.; E. J. 
Cashman, New Richmond, Wis.; E. A. Cayce, 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. J. Caulfield, Baltimore, 
Md.; R. J. Chauvin, New Orleans, La.; H. C. 
Christiansen, Omaha, Neb.; H. R. Clark, Omaha, 
Neb.; Leo O. Cline, Saginaw, Mich.; Fred H. 
Clutton, Sec’y, Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Ill.; M. F. Cohn, Buffalo, N. Y., Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Inc.; James A. Cole, Washington, 
D. C.; Bert Collins, St. Louis, Mo., Checkerboard 
Blev. Co.; R. L. Coomber, Freeport, Ill.; T. C. 
Crabbs, Crawfordsville, Ind., Crabbs Reynolds 
Taylor Co.; Osborne Crafts, Toledo, O.; R. T. 
Creekmore, Cincinnati, O.; J. C. Crouch, Dallas, 
Tex.; W. E. Culbertson, Delavan, IIl.; 


F. A. Dahl, Lowell, Ind.; L. B. Darling, Cleg- 
horn, Ia.; Ben B. Davis, Buffalo, N. Y., Ameri- 
can Eley. & Gr. Corp.; Ralph Dawson, Houston, 
Tex.; R. R. DeArmond, St. Louis, 1 Be 
Demaray, Mitchell, S. D.; F. A. Derby, Topeka, 
Kan.; F. E. Devendorf, Los Angeles, Calif.; Fred 
Deffenbaugh, Omaha, Neb., Rosenbaum Bros.; 
H. H. Dewey, Peoria, Ill., W. W. Dewey & Sons; 
H. R. Diercks, St. Louis, Mo., Cargill, Inc.; Rees 
H. Dickson, Louisville, Ky.; E. J. Dougherty, 
Louisville, O.; : . Dreyer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John Dunn, Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. T. Duvel, 
Washington, D. C.; 

E. C. Eikenberry, Camden, O.; H. P. English, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. B. Evans, Decatur, II; 


Fred J. Faber, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ben Feuquay, 
Enid, Okla.; Price Feuquay, Wellington, Kan., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; Syl. Fisher, Cincinnati, 
O.; F. U. Fitzpatrick, Kansas City, Mo., Simonds 
Shields Theis Grain Co.; R. M. Field, Chicago, 
Tll.; L. J. Flora, Kansas City, Mo.; H. H. Flow, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Geo. R. Forrester, Toledo, 
O.; John H. Frazier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bob 
Fruen, Hatfield, Minn.; Walter C. Fuller, Des 
Moines, Ia.; H. F. Funk, Lodi, O.; 


L. A. Gardner, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Leo Gauer, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Lawrence J. Gerwing, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; James M. R. Glaser, Chicago, IIl.; 
Harry B. Godfrey, Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Graham, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Geo. L. Gray, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Donald Green, Pattonsburg, Mo.; H. H. 
Green, Pattonsburg, Mo.; Jos. B. Groebner, New 
Ulm, Minn.; M. B. Grover, St. Louis, Mo.; M. D. 
Guild, Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Hugh D. Hale, Royal, Ia.; J. S. Hedelund, 
Omaha, Neb., The United Grain Co.; J. P. 
Hegge, Summit, S. D.; Ferd Heckle, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Wm. Herbst, Elmwood, Wis.; John 
Heyerholm, Northfield, Minn.; E. M. Hibbs, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Guy E, Hillier, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; Walter C. Holstein, Milwaukee, Wis., Mohr- 
Holstein Com. Co.4 Geo. H. Hopkins, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur F. Hopkins, Boston, Mass.; M. B. 
Houseal, Memphis, Tenn.; L. E. Howard, To- 
peka, Kan.; Joe Huernick, Baldwin, Wis.; 

H. L. Jackson, Sioux City, Ia.; Leon S. Jack- 
son, Portland, Ore.; Delos L. James, Washing- 
fon. )..C.; RR. C. Jensen Sioux City,Ja:; BF. A. 
Jost, Chicago, Ill.; Clay Johnson, Peoria, IIl.; 
G. A. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo., Wolcott & 
Lincoln; W. Fenton Jones, Des Moines, Ia.; H. 
A. Juneau, Superior, Wis.; 

Ron Kennedy, Des Moines, Ia.; E. C. Kessler, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; HE. G. Kiburtz, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. D. Kieber, St. Joseph, Mo.; P. H. King, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Chas. S. Knudson, Industry, Ia.; A.’ C. Koch, 
Breese, Ill.; W. J. Krings, St. Louis, Mo.; 

L. E. Lake, Colfax, Ind.; R. H. Louis, Chilli- 
eothe, Ia.; O. E. Lapham, Boston, Mass.; B. W. 
Larson, Kimball, Neb.; Nels H. Larson, Summit, 
S. D.; Paul Larson, Sioux City, Ia.; J.-V. Lauer, 
Milwaukee, Wis., J. V. Lauer & Co.; J. A. Lay- 
bourn, Kansas City, Mo.; J. F. Leahy, Kansas 
Mo.; Wallace Lerigo, Moline, Ill.; J. A. 
Linderholm, Omaha, Neb., Crowell Elev. Co.: 
Forest W. Lipscomb, Springfield, Mo.; Dave P. 


Lorenz, Salina, Kan.; John W. Luscombe, To- 
ledo, O.; 
A. §. MacDonald, Boston, Mass.; Sam Mason, 


Sioux City, Ia.; P. W. Markley, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Geo. ~ vlantin a Buttalo: Nw Wii “Pa: 
Markley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank P. Man- 


chester, Omaha, Neb.; Geo. C. Martin, Chicago, 
Tll.; Jack Martin, Kansas City, Mo.; A. H. 
Meinershagen, Higginsville, Mo.; EH. C. Meser- 
vey, Jr., Kansas City, Mo.; F. A. Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill., James E. Bennett & Co.; R. E. Miller, 
Omaha, Neb.; Wm. Galt Mish, Washington, 
D. C.; W. M. Moore, Covington, Ind.; Doe S. 
Morris, Amarillo, Tex.; J. H. Motz, Brice, O.; 
J. KF. Moyer, Dodge City, Kan.; Dan Mullally, 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Mullaney, Sioux City, Ia.; 
E. J. Murphy, Washington, D. C.; John F. 
Mueller, Calamus, Ia.; J. M. Muleahy, New Or- 
leans, La.; J. J. Murphy, Pierre, S. Dak.; John 
McCarthy, Glencoe, Il.; Walter R. McCarthy, 
Duluth, Minn.; H. D. McCord, St. Paul, Minn.; 
S. E. McDonald, Sioux City, Ia.; S. A. McMas- 
ter, Sioux City, Ia.; 

N. F. Noland, Kansas City, Mo., Moore Seaver 
Grain Co.; 


B. J. O’Dowd, Kansas City, Mo.; J. E. Ogren, 
Arkansas City, Kan.; Carl G. Orsinger, Water- 
loo, Ia.; R. S. Owens, Duluth, Minn.; Eric Oyan, 
Baltic; S. D.; H. J. Oyan, Baltic, S. D.; 

F. A. Paddleford, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. Parks, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. T. Pettersen, Great Falls, 
Mont.; L. H. Patten, Glencoe, Minn.; W. W. 
Pearson, Reynolds, Ind.; C. S. Phillips, Chicago, 
Tll.; Lee L. Pincus, New York City, N. Y.; G. A. 
Pritchard, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


H. F. Raabe, New Ulm, Minn.; S. L. Rice, 
Metamora, O.; James J. Rick, Kansas City, Mo.; 
A. L. Riedel, Saginaw, Mich.; J. B. Roberts, 
Sioux City, Ia.; A. C. Robinson, Chicago, IIl.; 
Chas. G. Robinson, Memphis, Tenn.; F. M. 
Rosekrans, Chicago, Ill.; J. O. Ross, Wamego, 
Kan.; E. H. Rudloff, Canton, S. D.; Clyde M. 
Rudy, Bellevue, O.; D. W. Rundell, Decatur, IIl.; 
H. Ryan, Sioux Rapids, Ia.; 


Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, Ind.; Aderton 
Samuel, St. Louis, Mo.; John B. Sanford, New 
Orleans, La.; H. H. Savage, St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. F. Schell, Lancaster, Pa.; J. A, Schmitz, 


Chicago, Ill.; Julius Schauermann, St. Louis, 
Mo; Don os." Sehuhyo Cincinnati, “Ooh a Bt 
Schultz, St. Louis, Mo., Schultz-Niemeier Com. 
Co.; Alfred E. Schultz, Toledo, O.; R. A. Schus- 
ter, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Sexauer, Brookings, 
S. D., Geo. P. Sexauer Sons; H. P. Seward, 
Marshalltown, Ia.; . R. Sickert, Milwaukee, 
Wises AS SLMOnsy cht Worth. Wex. ) skis WT, 
Sims, Duluth, Minn.; Leroy K. Smith, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; T. F. Stephenson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; John B. Stouten, Buffalo, N. Y., Lewis 
Grain Co.; C. D. Sturtevant, Chicago, Il].; Henry 
W. Swanson, Des Moines, Ia.; 


W. R. Tabbert, Toledo, O.; ‘‘Art’’ Torkelson, 
Fort Dodge, Ia., Lamson Bros. & Co.; Fred 
Thomas, Detroit, Mich.; E. F. Thompson, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. D. Thorsen, Fort Dodge, Ia.; F. B. 
Thompkins, Peoria, Ill.; J. R. Town, New Ulm, 
Minn.; Lionel True, Springville, N. Y.; H. G. 
Tyler, Lowell, Ind.; 


Paul Uhlmann, Kansas City, Mo., Uhlmann 
Grain Co.; 
Harold Vogel, St. Louis, Mo., Continental 


Grain Co.; W. R. Vye, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
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Lee Wagner, Chicago, Ill.; Fred E. Watkins, 
Cleveland, O.; J. L. Welsh, Omaha, Neb., Butler 
Welsh Grain Co.; Chester L. Weekes, St. Jos- 
eph, Mo.; J. C. Westerfield, Des Moines, Ta.; 
W. J. Westerman, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. B. 
Weydman, Buffalo, N. Y., Hastern Grain Elev. 
Corp.; J. Leo White, Peoria, Ill.; Wm. P. White, 
Toledo, O.; Steve Wilder, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
John M. Wilkie, New Orleans, La. 


Ladies’ Entertainment in 
Minneapolis 


Visiting ladies at the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n convention gathered in the 
Francis I room at:the~ Nicollet Hotel, Oct. 1, 
for an informal reception and tea, where they. 
became acquainted with each other and planned 
to enjoy themselves at other convention fea- 
tures. 

The annual women’s party, during the after- 
noon and evening of Oct. 2, a feature compar- 
able with the annual stag for the men, found 
84 ladies present. They were taken in busses 
for a tour of the city, enjoyed a chicken dinner 
at the Minneapolis Women’s Club in the eve- 
ning, listened to a discussion on “Women’s In- 
terests,” by Evon Nollette, woman’s page edi- 
tor, Minneapolis Tribune, then played bridge 
until the late evening hours. 

Women visitors were taken for a trip thru 
the famous Betty Crocker Gold Medal Kitchen 
of the Washburn-Crosby Flour Mills during 
the afternoon of Oct. 3, learned how flour is 
tested for baking bread and cakes, and how 
recipes are developed for the housewife. 

In the evening of Oct. 3rd, the ladies joined 
their escorts at the annual banquet, entertain- 
ment and dance in the ball room of the Nicollet 
Hotel. 


Flax Institute to Meet Oct. 13 


The annual meeting of the Flax Institute of 

the United States will be held at 2 p. m., Fri- 
day, Oct. 13, at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Walster, dean of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, will preside during the 
session. Representatives of flaxseed producers 
and consumers will attend, and it is thought 
interest will be added by a discussion of the 
Argentine reciprocal trade agreement under 
which duties are to be reduced on Argentine 
flaxseed and linseed oil. 


Dearborn, Mich.—The Ford Motor Co. has 
R. A. Boyer and several assistants working to 
develop a textile fiber from soybeans. 


YOU CAN STORE C.C.C. CORN 
WITH FULL PROTECTION 


The Inland Warehousing Co. offers you a service whereby you can 
store Commodity Credit Corp. corn on OUR LICENSE and we carry 
bond and warehousemen's insurance for the full market value of all 
grain stored, relieving you of all details and responsibility. 


The charges for this service are nominal, running from |/8c to 


1/10c per bushel per month. 


This system meets all the requirements of C.C.C. and can be put in 
operation in your elevator without delay or interference with your 


regular grain business. 


Wire, phone or write 


INLAND WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


All Phones—Franklin 2556 
135 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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San Francisco, Cal—Joseph G. Cox, head 
of C. M. Volkman & Co., died recently aged 
73 years. 

Evansville, Ind—The Purcell Seed Co., 
- already well equipped to clean seed, has add- 
ed a sawdust buckhorn system. 

West Memphis, Ark.—John A. Cooper has 
leased a large warehouse for storage of a 
stock of seeds, feeds and fertilizers. 

Evansville, Wis.——Norman R. Buckley, 83, 
formerly general manager of the Olds Seed 
store, Madison, Wis., died here Oct. 2. 

Rockford, Il1lL—R. Hallett Shumway has 
engaged in the retail seed business, not con- 
nected with R. H. Shumway, also in the seed 
business. 

Sioux City, Ia—The Wertz Seed Co. is de- 
fendant in a suit for $59,145.50 brought by the 
Security National Bank to recover on a bond 
issue of 1928. 

Phoenix, Ariz—Terris Manley, for 20 
years employed by seed companies here, has 
engaged in the business on his own account as 
the Advance Seed Co. 

Farwell, Texas.—The Roberts Seed Co. has 
erected an additional plant, specially equipped 
for handling sudan grass seed only, increasing 
the storage to over 125,000 bus. 

Osage, Ia—The Osage Grain & Supply Co. 
this season has shipped out 7 carloads of flax- 
seed; and it is said the elevators of Mitchell 
County have shipped 20 carloads. 

Half Moon Bay, Cal.—The Half Moon 
Bay Fuel & Feed Co. is installing new clean- 
ers for the purpose of cleaning vetch raised 
by farmers during the coming season. 

Clutier, Ia—Altho this town annually 
ships out one to three cars of timothy seed 
this year so far six carloads have been 
shipped by the Piper Elevator and five car- 
loads by Melvin E. Mundt. 

Farragut, Ia—A wholesale and retail seed 
house and popcorn factory will be operated 
by Oliver Bricker in a building leased of W. 
C. Davis and to be remodeled for his use. 
He has 1,200 acres of popcorn contracted. 

Perry, Ia.—Fazel Bros. are erecting a 50,- 
000-bu. capacity corn elevator to consist of 
four concrete bins 20 ft. in diameter and 50 
ft. high, which will be used for the drying of 
hybrid corn. Weitz Const. Co. has the con- 
tract. 

Washington, D. C.—A hearing on the fed- 
eral seed act will be held in Washington, D. C., 
on Monday, Nov. 27. Prior to this public 
hearing there will be two informal conferences, 
one in San Francisco, California, on Nov. 1 
and one in Kansas City on Nov. 6. 

Grandfield, Okla—Wheat growers of Till- 
man County, Okla., with the co-operation of 
the A. & M. College, at Stillwater, will es- 
tablish a co-operative station at Grandfield, 
Okla., to undertake the elimination of loose 
smut in wheat which has proven to be seri- 
ous liability to the growers in that portion of 
the state. The proposed station will have a 
capacity of 10,000 bus. and will be under the 
supervision of Frederic T. Dines. ; 
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Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


ST. lOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F.. wholesale field seeds. 
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Bedford, Ia—Edward Russell, who had 
been engaged in the seed business here 
since 1930, died Sept. 25, aged 70 years. 


Dallas, Tex—A meeting of the Texas Seed 
Council will be held Oct. 19, a day preceding 
the meeting of the Texas Seedsmen’s Ass’n. 


Omaha, Neb.—Henry G. Windheim, head 
of the Nebraska Seed Co., who fell and broke 
his hip while stepping out of his automobile 
a few weeks ago, died Oct. 2 in the hospital 
to which he was returned after having caught 
pneumonia at his home. 


Columbia, Mo.—A seed show will be held 
Nov. 1 to 3 at the State University under 
auspices of the Missouri Corn Growers Ass’n 
of which C, A. He'm is sec’y. Five classes of 
seed corn, including early maturing, regular, 
and hybrid w.ll be shown. Small grains will 
include classifications for winter wheat, winter 
barley, winter rye, and Columbia oats. Other 
groupings are for pink or sunrise kafir, Atlas 
sorgo, sudan grass, soybeans, sweet clover and 
korean lespedeza. 


The Arkansas state plant board’s analyst 
continues to find field bindweed (Convolvulus 
arvensis) in seed rye, the amounts ranging from 
2 to 18 bindweed seeds per pound. Sale of 
seeds containing bindweed is illegal in Ar- 
kansas, and seven shipments containing 62 
bags are being held on this account. <A 
shipment of red clover seed is being held 
off-sale under the Board’s new ruling pro- 
hibiting sale of seed containing more than 
a total of 2,000 of all noxious weeds com- 
bined. A combined total of 4,000 seeds of 
bottle brush plantain and dodder were found. 


Norfolk, Neb.—The Kollman-Warner Co. 
has been formed to do a wholesale and job- 
bing business in field seeds. M. L. Kollman 
is vice-president and general manager; J. R. 
Walsh is assistant general manager in charge 
of Sioux City office: Lyle Warner, treasurer, 
is in charge of the Norfolk plant; R. H. Gril- 
let, sec’y, is in charge of the Iowa City plant. 
The Michael-Leonard Seed Co., of Sioux 
City, with which most of the principals were 
formerly associated, has sold its Norfolk 
seed cleaning plant and its lease on the Iowa 
City cleaning plant to the new company. The 
Michael-Leonard Seed Co., continues oper- 
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Seed Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 


tember, 1938, in bus., except where otherwise 
indicated, were: 
FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
Chicago 11,000 31.000 10,000 24,000 
Duluth 2,032,144 832,538 1,169,612 415,928 
Milwaukee LSS 90 Ei Ce cope eh oan aes 
Minneapolis 2,709,000- ...... 648; 2008 sei eer 
Superior 1,689,939 377,677 962,477 179,000 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinson 1,400 1 400” OF Shevs aes nee 
Kansas City 40,600 49,000 44,400 57,600 
St. Joseph SOOO pc Han Ap eee eee ree 
St. Louis 21,000 16,800 1,400 7,000 
SORGHUM 
Ft. Worth 13,800 32,200 65,800 77,000 
CLOVER 
Chicago, lbs. 579,000 249,000 627,000 32,000 
Milwaukee, 
lbs. 366,920 168,605 325200) § tne se 


TIMOTHY 
,504,000 3,023,000 6,423,000 1,689,000 


to 


Chicago. lbs. 
Milwaukee, 


lbs. I So4,0L08 1:5 7b GU n us sears 30,240 
oC OUS 

Baltimore. eee, O200 ee eee BE RIMS Gad 

Chicago 308° 306 264,000 36,000 75,000 

Indianapolis 93,000 2,800 43:500.> eee 

St. Louis 74,600 ASS00M care ccc Seen eta 

Toledo 34,500 1,500 8064025 aantae 
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ation of its huge Sioux City Seed Cleaning 
and hybrid corn plant and its salé of 
“Towealth Hybrids.” 


New York Seedsmen Meet 


The annual meeting of the New York State 
Seed Ass’n was held Sept. 15, at Jordon Hall, 
New York Experiment Station, Geneva, N. y. 
Features of the gathering were discussions and 
inspections of field trials. 

Following the address of welcome by Dr. P. 
J. Parrot, of the experiment station, and the 
response by Harry L. Glen, Hart & Vick, Inc., 
the association’s president, were other addresses. 
M. T. Munn, Experiment Stat.on, Geneva, N. 
Y., spoke on two subjects: “Seed Findings the 
Past Year,” and “Lawn Grass Seed Mixtures.” 
Discussion of the Federal Seed Law was led 
by R. M. Bowen, Fredonia Seed Co., Fredonia, 
N. Y., and member of the A. S. T. A. legis- 
lative ‘committee. 

At the business meeting the following officers 
and executive committee members were elected 
for the coming year: 

Pres., Alex Sehlmeyer, 
vice-pres., Harry L. Glen, 
sec’y-treas., George B. Weaver, 
MY 


New York City ; : 
Rochester, N. 
Fredon: a, N. 


Executive Com’itee: Alex Sehlmeyer, Harry 
L. Glen, George B. Weaver, A. W. Banfield, 
Elimira, N. Y., G. L. Gardner, Rochester, N. 
Y., John Vaughan, New York City, E. L. 
Townsend, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Following the business sessions, the members 
had luncheon at the Hotel Seneca, Geneva, and 
inspected the field trials at the experiment sta- 
tion during the afternoon. 


for the famous 
O & M HYBRID FIELD CORN 
90-Day Hybrids 
100-Day Hybrids 
110-Day Hybrids 
All Standard ae Open Pollinated Corn 


FIELD CORN ENSILAGE CORN 
SWEET CORN 


Now Featuring—O & M HY-CROSS T-13, the sen- 
sational new ensilage corn. 


Northern Grown Seed Corn and Seed Oats Assure 
Much Better Results. 


Write for catalog and prices on depend- 
able, uniformly excellent O & M Seeds 


The O & M SEED CO. crowers 


Green Springs, Ohio 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


E Calculating Superior Double 
Cross Hybrids without 
Field Trial 


Several hundred hybrid corn seed growers 
and farmers attending Hybrid Corn Field Days 
at University Farm, St. Paul, and the South- 
east Experiment Station at Waseca, Minn., late 
in September, were highly enthusiastic over the 
new and better hybrid varieties that the experi- 
ment station corn breeders will soon have ready. 

At University Farm the visitors saw plot 
trials of 90 new high-yielding, early-maturing 
double crosses, resistant to lodging and smut, 
among which are at least several that will be 
decidedly superior to present hybrids for cen- 
tral and northern Minnesota. New double- 
crosses for southern Minnesota were inspected 
at Waseca. Many others are being grown at 
Morris, Crookston, Grand Rapids and in more 
than a dozen farmers’ fields around the state. 

These new double-crosses afford striking 
proof of the accuracy of the technique dis- 
covered by the University corn breeders for 
developing superior double-crosses. Dr. Iver 
Johnson told how inbred or selfed lines of corn 
can be combined into single crosses whose per- 
formance can be used to determine the best 
combination of inbreds for making double- 
crosses and at the same time to predict how 
good the new double-crosses will be. 

From 300 single crosses grown by the Minne- 
_ sota station this year, it will be possible, Dr. 
Johnson said, to work out with pencil and paper 
some 3,000 different double-cross combinations 
and to calculate the value of each one, without 
the enormous job of trying them all out in the 
field. Only the double-cross combinations pre- 
dicted to be superior will actually be made and 
put to test. 

Carl R. Borgeson, pure seed official of the 
experiment station and the Minnesota Crop Im- 
provement Ass’n, outlined the plan for increas- 
ing seed stocks of the new hybrids, a plan 
which this year made use of about 50,000 hand 
pollinations, with alternate “‘selfing’ and “sib- 
bing” of the inbred lines to maintain purity. He 
also emphasized to hybrid seed growers the 
importance of thoro rogueing of fields and 
sorting of seed stocks to insure greater purity. 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seeds during Sep- 
tember and the three months ending Sept. 30, 
compared with like periods a year earlier, as 
reported by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
have been as follows, in pounds: 


July 1 

September to Sept. 30 

Kind of seed 1939 1838 1939 1938 
Alfalfa Beh OW eo he oc 322,100 30,100 
MeL AMS CAI. roast es as DOO Mtn e ste 
Brome, smooth 320,200 142,100 379,800 153,300 
Clover, alsike SOOO Crew nee « BO;O00 Varese 
Clover, crim. 1,899,200 1,187,000 4,391,200 4,303,800 
Clover, red BOT 8 Merah o 0 9 2,200 158,900 
Clover, white 105,300 78,100 228,700 95,500 
Fescue, meadow ..... 11,200 4,400 11,200 
Grass orenara” 82.2. 119,900 3,100 257,500 
IMISEUIGES LEASE 565) ceNie oes 2,000! Es areen 
Rape, winter 668,200 1,113,600 1,364,100 1,526,400 
Ryegrass, Ital. A BOO, Cr J eo 4.400 eie-as'at 
Ryegrass, peren. 6,3(0 9,700 74,700 123,500 
SINE re eT Lirgign | Ile bed ae 100 100 


Vetch, common 3 868,500 
Vetch, hairy 917,800 539,100 2,541,400 2,954,200 
Bentgrass 15,8 39,100 1,600 
Ladyr apa: tole herh seen eu eee 3,800 
Bluegrass, rgh. 8,100 32,500 
Clover, subter. 200 300 200 300 


Clover, suckling 9,400 23,200 9,400 29,500 
Fescue, Chew. 68,800 111,500 244,700 348,800 
Hescue,-other ...<«. 13,600 100 38,500 
Grass, Bahia 7,800 6,800 8,700 6,800 
TATASSSICARDEL. © lcs cs) cae eae aca staat 12,300 
Grass, Dallis 8,500 63,700 86,600 
Grass, Guinea 22,200 42,800 1,000 
Grass, Jaragua ..... BjG00% | tieaese 
Grass, molasses 1,000 ASO Nem ct 
Grass, rescue... .... 200 21,800 
Grass, Rhodes 24, 400 44,400 20,600 
Grass, velvet 500 4,000 14,600 
LEGIT VASO Mee ee cern O00 Mora: «ae 
Medick, black 49,600 49,600 5,600 
SOUrclOVeric Mot tea eee BO OOU omen) «cle 
Sweetclover 47,000 89,100 127,100 89,100 
Vetch, purple ACES a Cente ts 000) ese oes 
Wheatgrass, cr. 27,400 83,700 27,400 84,900 
Wheatgrass, slen. 200. ...... AO Lemmas cer ns 


Government to Distribute 


Hairy Vetch Seed 


The A.A.A, has been buying peas and hairy 
vetch seed for distribution in the Willamette 
Valley, Oregon. 

It is said the purpose is to increase acreage 
of both crops by 50 per cent. Farmers will be 
sold peas at 4 cents a pound and hairy vetch at 
9 cents per pound. The government will then 
loan 3 cents a pound on peas and 7% cents 
per pound on hairy vetch next year. 

The seed is to be distributed only to co- 
operating farmers under the soil conservation 
program and up to the amount of money they 
have due under the benefit payments. In other 
words, instead of receiving benefit payments 
they will receive peas and hairy vetch for seed- 
ing this fall. In return the government guaran- 
tees them a price oa all of their crop of 3 
cents on peas and 7% cents on vetch. 


Seed Corn Processors Have 


Seasonal Exemption 


The Garst & Thomas Hybrid Corn Co., of 
Coon Rapids, Ia., and the National Hybrid 
Corn Co., of Anamosa, la., applied to the wage 
and hour division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor for an exemption as a seasonal industry 
for a 14 weeks’ period. 

Elmer F. Andrews, administrator, has issued 
a preliminary determination declaring that a 
prima facie case had been shown for the grant- 
ing of an exemption for the husking, sorting, 
drying, shelling, grading and sacking of hybrid 
seed corn as a branch of an industry of a sea- 
sonal nature. This corn usually comes to matur- 
ity and is harvested each year between Sept. 15 
and Nov. 1, after which time unharvested corn 
is no longer usable as seed corn. 

Under the exemption proposed, which will 
become final unless objection is made within 15 
days after the preliminary finding, employes 
could be worked up to 12 hours a day, or 56 
hours a week, without overtime pay, for a 14- 
week period. 


Abruzzi Rye Must be from 
Approved Source 


Under new regulations adopted Aug. 22, sale 
of rye as Abruzzi is prohibited in Arkansas 
unless the source of seed has been approved by 
the Arkansas State Plant Board. Only one lot 
of Abruzzi has been approved so far, this being 
a small amount of Coker’s Abruzzi only one 
year removed from certified seed, which was 
grown in eastern Arkansas and is being dis- 
tributed by the Russell-Heckle Seed Co. of 
Memphis, Tenn. Inspectors have instructions 
to hold off sale any other rye offered for sale 
under the name Abruzzi. 

Sale of Abruzzi rye has for years had the 
status of a racket. As Abruzzi is considered 
superior to other varieties for winter grazing, 
for which rye is here principally grown, it com- 
mands a substantial premium in the market. 
Abruzzi seeds are indistinguishable from seeds 
of any other variety of rye, hence Rosen rye 
and other varieties have been palmed off at a 
high price as Abruzzi. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
which has for years been making field tests of 
samples of seed rye taken from seedsmen’s 
stock, is authority for the statement that only 
a small amount of the rye sold in the South 
last fall under the name Abruzzi was actually 
of that variety, the greater part being Rosen 
and intermediate types. In other words, farm- 
ers who paid premiums to get Abruzzi for the 
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most part got nothing in return. Unlike oats, 
wheat and barley, rye cross-pollinates and this 
as well as fraud and misrepresentation is no 
doubt responsible for the existence of the 
chaotic condition which led to the Board’s re- 
cent ruling. 

The same rule will apply to sorghum seed 
which is sold for syrup purposes—that is it 
must be seed from an approved source. An 
exception is made of seed which is sold in the 
immediate locality in which it was grown. 


New lowa Oat Hybrids in 


Demand 


By J. L. Rosrnson, research agronomist, Ames. 


Altho the 1939 yield comparison detracted, 
rather than added to their reputation, Lowa’s 
new disease-resistant oats—Marion, Boone and 
Hancock—won’t “go begging” when they are 
turned over to farmers this fall by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In fact, there are eight times as many re- 
quests for the consignments as there are seed 
lots available. 

The three new oat hybrids, developed jointly 
by the Iowa State College and the United: 
States Department of Agriculture, were little 
short of sensational last year when they out- 
yielded all other oats in the state. Diseases, par- 
ticularly crown rust, inflicted heavy damage on 
common varieties, which are generally sus- 
ceptible. 

This year, however, there was practically no 
disease, and the resistance of the new hybrids 
did not prove to be a deciding factor. 

(The new hybrids are resistant to both com- 
mon types of smut, crown rust and nearly all 
strains of black stem rust.) 

Gopher oats, a Minnesota product, outyielded 
all of the hybrids in yield tests in northern and 
central Iowa this summer, altho the margin 
over Marion in most cases was close. Boone 
topped all varieties in the southern section. 

Compared with 1938, yields of all oats were 
lower in southern Iowa and higher in northern 
and central Iowa. This may have the result of 
increasing the number of test plots, bringing in 
some poorer soils in the south and some better 
soils in the other two sections. In 1938, only 


three fields were tested in northern lowa, two 
in central Iowa and three in southern Iowa. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON: 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Buyers 
Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy 
Offers Requested 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Findlay, O.—Feed merchants day will be 
held here Oct. 31 by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Operating costs in 
the feed business as presented by Professor 
E. H. Rinear featured the feed dealers’ con- 
ference Oct. 4 under the auspices of the 
College of Agriculture. 

Washington, D. C.—Trade practice rules 
for the sardine industry have been formulat- 
ed by the Federal Trade Commission which 


| c 


until Oct. 23 will receive suggestions or 
objections. The rules cover trade in fish 
meal. 


Lebanon, O.—The Roxanna Canning Co. 
is defendant in a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission for misrepresent- 
ation of Harty Brand and Blackspot Brand 


dog foods distributed under the names 
Harty Dog Food Co. and Dodds Pack- 
ing \Co. 
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Swine Day to Reveal Value 


of Mixed Feeds 


Eight lots of pigs, 80 head in all, will take 
the witness stand at Swine Feeders Day, Oct. 
18, at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., to 
answer a tremendously weighty question con- 


fronting hog men. This question is whether it 
pays to buy mixed feeds or use so-called “pro- 
tein concentrates” at $60 to $65 a ton, when 
tankage containing about twice as much protein 
sells for less than $60. These pigs have been 
grown on four different protein mixtures. 

Six more lots of pigs will give their experi- 
ence in comparing buttermilk with rape and 
alfalfa pasture as a means of supplementing 
corn self-fed in dry lots. 

Several timely talks and an exhibition of 
breeding swine and show barrows will round 
out the all-day program, opening at 10 a. m. 


Value of Cottonseed Meal and Vitamins Shown in New Colored 


Ear Corn 


In trials involving seven lots of 2-year-old 
feeder cattle, rations were designed to give 
information on (1) the value of cottonseed meal 
in a ration of shelled corn, corn silage, and oat 
straw; (2) the value of a ration containing 
ground ear corn and shelled corn; and (3) 
mixed protein supplements compared to cotton- 
seed meal. 

A comparison of cattle receiving a basal ra- 
tion of shelled corn, corn silage, and oat straw 
with those receiving a supplement of cottonseed 
meal in addition to this ration indicated that the 
supplement added a markedly beneficial result 
in gains and finish of the cattle and increased 
the net returns over the feed costs. 

A comparison of groups which received 
shelled corn, ground ear corn, and a mixture of 
shelled and ground ear corn (4:5), respective- 
ly, in addition to cottonseed meal silage and 
oat straw indicated that the cattle on ground 
ear corn made more rapid gains and sold at a 
higher price than those receiving shelled corn. 
while those receiving the mixture gained more 
rapidly but did not reach a higher finish than 
those on shelled corn. Gains on hogs following 
the cattle and the value of pork per steer after 
deducting the cost of extra feed was materially 
higher in the shelled corn lot than the ground 
ear. corn. 

A comparison of four groups receiving pro- 
tein supplements of (1) cottonseed meal, (2) 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and soybean oil 
meal, equal parts, (3) a complex protein mix- 
ture plus minerals, and (4) the same as group 
3, less minerals, indicated that the mixed supple- 
ments had only a very slight advantage over 
cottonseed meal alone in rate of gain or finish of 
cattle. Cattle receiving the complex mixture 
plus minerals slightly excelled the other groups 
in selling value—Indiana Sta. Bull. 433. 


Feedstuffs Movement in 
September 


Receipts and shipments of millfeeds at the 
various markets during September, compared 
with September, 1938, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 4,540 AQ.) Aves aie Mies 
Boston 428 PENGUIN ae eae cided ete 
Chicago 13,784 10,702 45,866 22,721 
Kansas City 8,150 8,925 32,050 32,400 
Milwaukee 130 135 13,410 4,900 
Minneapolis Res 1,626 34,825 25,370 
Peoria 10,140 13,420 15.120 11,930 


Motion Picture 


A most unusual colored, talking motion pic- 
ture, “Vitamins on Parade,’ showing vitamins 
and the part they play in chick health and 
growth has just been completed and is now 
ready for showing by Allied Mulls, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of Wayne Feeds. 

This picture was made under the supervision 
of Prof. E. B. Hart and Prof. J. B. Halpin of 
the Biochemistry and Poultry Departments of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

More than a year was required to complete 
the photography which was done by Dr. M. E. 
Diemer, Director of the Diemer Photographic 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis. Dr. J. B. Chris- 
tiansen, University of Wisconsin, served as 
technical adviser, and Dr. J. E. Hunter, Di- 
rector of Biological Research for Allied Mills, 
Inc., as commentator. 

“Vitamins on Parade” is just what the name 
implies, an educational colored motion picture 
showing the causes, effects and means of pre- 
vention of nutritional deficiencies of chicks. 

Many persons have seen rickets, slipped ten- 
dons, curled toe paralysis, crazy chick disease, 
chick pellegra and other nutritional deficiencies 
in chicks, but have been unable to recognize or 
identify these deficiencies. This picture, thru 
the use of sound and color, shows and clearly 
describes the more important nutritional de- 
ficiencies ; tells how to recognize them and how 
to prevent them. 

Altho the picture has just been released it is 
already booked for showing before many poul- 
try associations and agricultural groups. It will 
be available for use before hatchery flockowner 
meetings and other group meetings this fall and 
winter. Anyone interested in securing the film 
for educational purposes should write John L. 
Richardson, Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 


Carl B. Robbins, a California businessman 
and former instructor at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed president of the 
C.C.G., succeeding Lynn Pi Dalley, 
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Dry Milk Stocks Practically Nil 


All dried milk production thruout the coun- 
try is, according to industry and government 
reports, considerably below a year ago. Reports 
for the month of September will also show 
reduction. Dry milk production for August 
was 16% below August a year ago (government 
report). 

oe iar of animal feed dry skim milk, 
coupled with equally destitute supplies of but- 
termilk and whey, are practically nil. ; 

These higher prices will undoubtedly stimu- 
late much added production which should be 
available for the coming heavier feed require- 
ments in the earlier months of the coming year. 
—Roud McCann, director American Dry Milk 
Institute. 


Hay Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1938, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimorei so. teete ciere SG! Vetere s ater 
Boston 407 242s eavsctece «ease 
Chicago 1,298 705 116 12 
Mie VWOLeh © agree sate SP RA hoc 
Kansas City 1,932 2,508 240 444 
Minneapolis =) 2icke LSA eats 84 
St. Louis 168 12 24 72 


Operator says, ‘'Pays us 
big returns every day com- 
pared to results we were 
getting before.'' ‘More 
than doubled our capacity 
with the same_ power,'' 
says another. Special trial 
offer allows you to see how 


Kelly-Duplex equipment will increase your returns. 
Ask for details. 
Write today 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Crush 
Grind 


Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Backing or Wagon Box 


BOWSHER 


ra kbenre Circular on 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


WOOSTER BRAND 


OIL MEAL. 


SOYBEAN 


EXPELLER PROCESSED 41% IMPROVED QUALITY 
Try It—You Will Like It 


SOYA PROCESSING CO. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Feed Dealers Roundup at Minneapolis Convention 


Monday afternoon’s general session was de- 
voted entirely to the problems of the feed trade. 
Presiding officer was E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, 
chairman of the Feed Affairs Com’ite of the 
national ass’n. Practically the entire session 
was a panel discussion incorporating different 
divisions of the trade, north, east, south and 
west. 


Laboratories Keep Mixed Feeds Good 


RALPH M. FIELD, Chicago, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, gave 
the national slant of the large manufacturers of 
mixed feeds. 

“Our greatest problem,” he said, “has been 
to convince the consumers of feed that com- 
mercially prepared rations are better than 
home mixed feeds. The mixed feed manufac- 
turers have been on the defensive for several 
years. Now we are working with the agricul- 
tural colleges, and the experiment stations, and 
the larger ones are coming around to our way 
of thinking. We maintain close contact with 
feed control officials, working with them for 
the protection of the consuming public. 

“Mixed feed manufacturers today sell results, 
rather than simply something for animals and 
poultry to eat. Feeds are built up from ingre- 
dients, and quality feeds have their foundation 
in quality ingredients. 

“Protein is a general term. It covers a vari- 
ety of combinations of 23 or 24 amino acids. 
No two proteins are alike in their combinations. 
Yet 10 amino acids have been found essential 
to animal life. Health breaks down if only 
one of these is absent. 

“Vitamins have become important to the 
poultry trade. Recently I was shown a box 
with comparative samples of poultry feed in- 
gredients. In it were two samples of dried 
milk. Both analyzed 33% protein. Both looked 
and tasted exactly alike. Yet one sample had 
only 10 micrograms of flavin per gram, while 
the other had 20. There were two samples of 
alfalfa meal apparently the same. But one had 
only 82,000 units of vitamin A compared with 
190,000 units, or more than twice as much, in 
the other. The box contained other samples 
covering virtually every poultry feed ingredi- 
ent, in which laboratory comparisons showed 
similar differences. 

“The laboratory is what makes a commercial- 
ly mixed feed better. Only the laboratory can 
determine the actual feeding value of an in- 
gredient. Formulas supplied by agricultural 
schoo!s, and experiment stations are good for- 
mulas. But the mixer must have quality ingre- 
dients from which to prepare them, and he can- 
not be sure of his ingredients unless they are 
laboratory checked. 

“Ingredient buyers for mixed feed manufac- 
turers not only use their laboratories to avoid 
buying errors, but the feeds prepared are tested 
in the feed lot. Mixed feeds cost a little more, 
but it is worth the difference to know that they 
will produce the expected results in practical 
feeding for profit.” 


Milfeeds Share in Milling 


H. E. KUEHN, Minneapolis flour miller, 
pointed out that millfeed plays an important 
part in the business of milling flour. “Mill- 
feed,” he said, “is a by-product of the flour 
milling industry. Its price is a problem, be- 
cause this fluctuates up and down w.th supply 
and demand, and 30% of a flour mill’s busi- 
ness is millfeed. One car of millfeeds must be 
shipped for each three cars of flour, and mill- 
feed is sold like flour, 30, 60 or 90 days in 
advance of delivery. 

“Flour mills compete strongly for business, 
often taking business at close to production 
costs. So no mill can afford to be too bearish 
on the price of millfeeds. A difference of $1 
per ton in the price of millfeeds is equal to a 
difference of 5c per barrel on flour. 

“Both the price of wheat, and the price of 
millfeeds may write a profit or loss into the 


statement of a flour miil. When anything is 
done affecting either of these factors, new 
problems are created for flour millers, for mil- 
lers, like grain dealers, are seldom able to keep 
themselves perfectly hedged.” 


Stay in Your Own Back Yard 


L. H. PATTON, Glencoe, Minn., president 
of the Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, combined 
country elevators, local mixers, and feed stores, 
in his review of problems faced by the retailer. 

“Every retailer,’ he said, “must work out 
his own formula for success. But it seems to 
me that the progressive retailer must make of 
himself a house to house salesman, calling on 
the farmers and feeders, discussing their prob- 
lems with them, if he is going to get the kind 
of prices for his feeds which will show a 
profit. 

“The retailer who confines his effort to a ra- 
dius of 10 to 20 miles from his plant will usually 
find that in this circumscribed area is all the 
cream and whole milk of the business. When 
greater distances are covered freight must be 
added to the cost of the feed, and freight 
never added anything to its feeding value. 

“Merchandising is the major problem in the 
retail feed business today. The farmer wants 
to be sold. You can satisfy his ego and get 
better prices by visiting him.” 

The Wholesale Angle 


FORREST LIPSCOMB, Springfield, Mo., 
president of the Missouri Grain Dealers & 
Millers Ass’n, approached the feed retailing 
problem from the wholesaler’s viewpoint. 

“Too often,” he said, “the retailer thinks in 
terms of volume instead of profit per item sold. 
This is the delusion and snare that keeps so 
many of them in the marginal business class, 
and prevents their making the improvements 
around their properties which will attract trade. 

“County agents will supply formulas to feed- 
ers. But most of these are a quarter of a 
century behind the times. The fastest progress 
in feeds and feeding has been made by the 
commercial feed manufacturer. The retailer 
who goes to great effort to sell ingredients like 
bran or shorts at 5c per bag profit makes little 
gain compared with the retailer who sells com- 
mercial feeds at 15c to 30c per bag profit. 


“Cotton bags make good displays. Clean, 
well-painted premises attract trade. Good mer- 
chandising will increase volume and reduce 
overhead. Good merchandising assumes keep-~ 
ing up with the times, belonging to your state 
ass’n, reading at least one market sheet, your 
weekly or monthly trade publications, and 
one or two of the papers read by your cus- 
tomers.” 

The Eastern Angle 


A. F. HOPKINS, Boston, Mass., chain feed 
store operator, said: “We have few of the 
problems in the east that you suffer in the 


west. Our grains and feed ingredients we 
draw from all over this country, and from 
abroad. But in the east our cities are so close 
together that we cannot ‘stay in our own back 
yard.’ We must cover good sized areas com- 
petitively. Our greatest competitive weapon 1s 
quality, in both our ingredients and our com- 
pleted feeds.” 


Contracts and the Honor Roll 


CHAIRMAN DREYER, leading into a pain- 
ful subject, said: “Major problem for virtual- 
ly every division of the feed trade today is the 
‘fetterhead dealer’ who contracts for completed 
feeds or feed ingredients. If the market goes 
up he takes delivery. If the market goes down 
he skips his contract, refuses delivery, and lets 
the seller sit with his goods. While there are 
few ‘letterhead dealers’ they are a problem that 
must be dealt with. Some means should be 
found whereby the trade can inform its mem-~- 
bers about them.” 

DAVE STEENBERGH, Milwaukee, said: 
“The feed and grain business is an honorable 
business. We accept a man’s word as his con- 
tract. Sometimes he lets us down, but fortu- 
nately this does not happen often. Our great- 
est trouble in Wisconsin has been sales by 
wholesalers who fail to deliver when the mar- 
ket goes up; or having delivered and the mar- 
ket going down, direct selling in the retailer’s 
territory by truck or any means possible, at a 
lower price. 

“In Wisconsin we created the honor roll as 
protection against direct selling. We cannot 
have a black list, but our voluntary honor roll, 
which now bears the names of 170 wholesalers, 
has received the close cooperation of the trade 
and has eliminated our cause of complaint.” 

RON KENNEDY, Des Moines, Ia.: “While 
we have no established honor roll, we follow its 
principles in Iowa.” 

E-@ KESSEER® Jamestown: Net Ye ae 
retail feed business started in the east many 
years ago. In its early days in the east we 
suffered from many defaults on contracts. But 
today the business ‘is highly honorable, and it 
is seldom that a default comes to light. Per- 
haps we've simply had more experience than 
time has developed in the west.” : 

DAVE STEENBERGH: “Wisconsin’s law 
requiring a retailer to mark his prices at least 
6% above replacement costs, the wholesaler at 
least 2% over replacement costs, has done much 
to eliminate loss leaders and lost profits in the 
state’s feed business. A truck law taxing mer- 
chant truckers $200 for a license, and requiring 
bonds for the protection of those with whom 
the trucker does business, has eliminated most 
of our truck troubles.” 


F. W. THOMAS, Detroit, Mich.: “We are 


[Continued to page 322.] 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S.A. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding - 


Washington, D. C.—The farm production 
and distribution of turkeys and the number 
of turkeys on farms for each of 10 years 
past, by states, has been issued as a 25-page 
mimeograph prepared by S. A. Jones, senior 
agricultural statistician, and E. Smith Kim- 
ball, associate agricultural statistician. In 
1929 16,536 turkeys were produced on farms. 
By 1938 the number produced has increased 
to 25,936. 5 


Springfield, Ill—The pronounced expan- 
sion in the number of turkeys raised in Illi- 
nois during the past 5 years brought numbers 
in 1938 to 472,000 or an increase of about 75 
per cent over 1934 numbers. Commercial 
hatching of poults has increased rapidly 
during the past three years and has replaced 
much of the farm hatching done formerly 
under hens. An increasing proportion of the 
turkeys is coming from the large flock pro- 
ducers. There are now many flocks in IIli- 
nois ranging from 1,500 to 2,500 birds, and 
several of 5,000 to 7,000 birds. Mason, Jas- 
per, Lee, Wayne and Effingham Counties are 
heavy contributors to the state total—A. J. 
Surratt, Sr. agricultural statistician. 


Grain or Mash in Ration 


It seems that all-mash rations give more near- 
ly the same results as grain and mash laying 
rations where heat is supplied during the winter 
months, according to the research division of 
the Cayuga Milling Co. 

However, it is evident that it is necessary to 
make a saving in labor or in some other way 
of some 25c or more per bird to be certain of 
equaling the returns above feed cost which 
would be obtained with a grain and mash ration 
instead of the all-mash. 

Under the conditions of this experiment the 
use of an all-mash ration, even though supple- 
mented with pellets, resulted in significantly 
lower egg production, higher feed cost per bird, 
materially higher feed cost per dozen eggs, and 
a decidedly lower return above feed cost per 
bird compared with results secured by the use 
of scratch grain, laying mash and supplementary 
pellets. 


Different Levels of Calcium 


There is perhaps no more difficult technical 
problem than that of determining the exact 
mineral requirements of animals. Altho much 
has been written about the need for and the 
use of calcium by the laying hens, the specific 
optimum levels of calcium for various condi- 
tions have not yet been determined. 

From the Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has come a report of three years’ 
work along this line, in which the authors draw 
a few very definite conclusions. Observations 
were made on hatching results, feed consump- 
tion, feed efficiency and breaking strength of 
egg shells. 

With the grain and mash system of feeding, 
it is concluded that 1 per cent of calcium car- 
bonate in the mash, without any supplementary 
calcium such as oyster shells, is insufficient to 
meet the needs of laying hens, as measured by 
egg production, shell strength or hatching 
power. 

There was little advantage in feeding a mash 
containing 8 per cent of calcium carbonate in 
contrast to one containing 5 per cent under the 
conditions of these experiments. 

Since hens fed the regular ration plus oyster 
shells actually consumed less calcium than did 
those fed a mash containing 8 per cent of cal- 
cium carbonate, and yet produced eggs which 
were superior for both hatching and market 
purposes, it is suggested that either excessive 
amounts of calcium carbonate are poorly util- 
ized or coarsely ground calcium carbonate is 
more efficiently utilized than is the finely ground 
product. 


Oats for Cannibalism 


it has been demonstrated by experiments at 
the Western Washington Experiment Station 
that when pullets are fed hulls and fibre con- 
tained in the ground oats in the mash and whole 
oats in the hoppers that they do not have the 
desire for feather picking and cannibalism and, 
later on, pickouts. This habit has proven very 
disasterous in a number of flocks and a preven- 
tive is gladly welcomed. This large addition 
of oats does not upset their ration, but produces 
fine pullets. 

When the pullets’ combs start to grow, they 
will want more developing mash due to the in- 
creased demand for protein. 


Manganese and Vitamin B 


The role of manganese in poultry uutrition 
has been the subject of considerable study dur- 
ing the past few years, and the effects of this 
element are being determined for both young 
and mature chickens. Interesting sidelights are 
also being brought out through experimental 
studies with other animals. 

Studies with rats at the Montefiore Hospital, 
New York City, with diets high in vitamin B, 
showed interference with lactation, loss of the 
maternal instinct, cannibalism and progressive 
loss of fertility. Normal conditions were re- 
stored when the level of vitamin B was reduced. 

Similar high levels of vitamin B had been 
fed successfully at othér laboratories, but with 
different basal rations. In trying to discover 
the reason, it was found that the addition of 
manganese to the high vitamin B diet com- 
pletely eliminated the difficulties. 

Continued tests seem to have demonstrated 
that manganese is essential to the utilization of 
vitamin B in the tissues, altho it is possible that 
other oxidative, catalytic metals, such as cobalt 
or copper, might also be effective. An interest- 
ing speculation also is that the level of man- 
ganese may influence the vitamin B require- 
ment. Chickens are not often subjected to a 
deficiency of vitamin B, but the possibility of a 
need for added manganese for efficient utiliza- 
tion of the vitamin should not be overlooked.— 
International Review of Poultry Science. 


Vitamin A Requirements of 
Laying Hens 


Six groups of hens of tested egg-producing 
ability were maintained on experiment for one 
year (July 9 to July 9) by the University of 
California. 

The basal ration for the various groups was 
supplemented as follows: 1, check; 2, 3, and 4, 
carotene in oil to supply 1,800, 3,600, and 7,200 
International Units of vitamin A; and 5 and 6, 
shark-liver oil to supply 1,800 and 3,600 I. U. 
of vitamin A per pound of ration, respectively. 
Data are reported on the feed consumption, per- 
centage mortality, egg production, hatchability 
of fertile eggs, vitamin A storage in the livers 
of hens at the end of the trial, and the growth 
rate and survival of chicks for the 6 groups. 

The lower level of carotene feeding proved 
inadequate for satisfactory hatchability, while 
an equal level of vitamin A units supplied by 
shark-liver oil allowed satisfactory hatchability 
Rat assays at the end of the trial indicated 
that the carotene supplement had lost approxi- 
mately one-third of its original vitamin A ac- 
tivity. A ration containing the lower level of 
shark-liver oil calculated to contain 2,027 I. U. 
of vitamin A per pound of feed appeared to 
represent about the minimum dietary level of 
vitamin A, which was satisfactory for all pur- 
poses. 

These results, along with recent findings of 
other investigators, led to the conclusion that 
about 2,500 I. U. of vitamin A per pound of 
feed may be considered as a minimum practical 
recommendation for poultry feeding. 
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Kalo for Growing Chicks — 


Yhe Nebraska Exp. Station studied the effect 
of replacing 31 per cent of ground corn ina 
chick growing ration by 31 per cent of ground 
kalo in a growth and body analysis experiment 
with newly hatched chicks, in which the feed 
intake of the two lots was kept identical by the 
hand-feeding of pelleted rations. No significant 
differences in rate of growth or in the percent- 
age reduction of nitrogen, calcium and phos- 
phorus was evident at the end of a 6-week trial. 
Some instances of wing and toe picking oc- 
curred in the kalo-fed lots. 


| EAR CORN AND SMALL GRAIN 
HAMMER MILL FEEDER 
al SS 


Crushes, mixes and feeds 
. uniformly. Accurate flow 
control. Safety shear pin 
protection against tramp 
metals and stones. 


Nickle Engineering 
Saginaw, Michigan 


For better grind- 
ing at lower cost, 
investigate Papec 
Mills. Made in 6 
models—each guar- 
anteed in its own pow- 
er class to outgrind any 
other hammer mill, Write 
for free booklet giving results of university 
tests on Papec and 5 other well-known mills. 
Also ask for folder on Papec SQUARE Feed 
Mixer. Papec Machine Co., 1910 Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(6th Edition—Thoroughly Revised) 

Every elevator that grinds and 
mixes poultry feeds needs this new, 
quick-reference volume, devoted to 
practical management of poultry en- 
terprises. Prepared by noted author- 
ities, it includes 215 illustrations and 
a colored plate. 

Chapters treat of Breeds of Chick- 
ens; Structure of the Chicken and 
the Formation of the Egg; Principles 
of Poultry Breeding; Selection and 
Improvement; Principles of Incuba- 
tion; Practice of Incubation; Brood- 
ing and Rearing; Houses and Equip- 
ment; Principles of Poultry Nutri- 
tion; Feeds; Nutrient Requirements 
of Poultry; Management Practices; 
Marketing Poultry Products; Busi- 
ness of Poultry Keeping. 

Bound in cloth. 603 pages, fully 
cross indexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, 
$4.00, plus postage. 
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Feed Correct Amount of Alfalfa 


There is ample evidence in the poultry indus- 
try of the tendency to go to extremes in the 
use of certain management and feeding prac- 
tices, a recent example being the use of alfalfa 
meal. Because it is known to be a valuable 
ingredient in poultry rations some persons have 
used it at too high levels. 

The results of a test at the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station ase of in- 
terest in this connection. Five different groups 
of hens were fed rations in which the mash 
-used contained 0, 5, 10, 15 and 20 per cent of 
alfalfa leaf meal. 

There was a close association between the 
amount of alfalfa fed and the depth of yolk 
color. Analysis of the yolk color showed an 
increase in the amount of red and a decrease 
in the amount of yellow and black with increas- 
ing levels of alfalfa leaf meal. 

Hatchability was not appreciably affected by 
any of the first four levels, but when 20 per 
cent of alfalfa was fed there was a consider- 
able decrease in hatching power. Similarly, egg 
production and efficiency of feed utilization in 
terms of eggs were lowest for the lot fed 20 
per cent of alfalfa leaf meal in the mash. 

While optimum levels of alfalfa were not 
established by these feeding trials, it is clear 
that too high levels are detrimental. 


Suggested Formulas for 
Poultry Feeds 


The Texas Agri. Exp. Stat. in its July, 1939, 
circular suggests approved formulas for special 
purpose mixed feeds, among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

All-Mash Chick Starter 
The following formulas for all-mash chick 


starter are suggested to be fed according to the 
directions given: 


Formula No. 1 


Per Cent 
BROMO POOF ING MICS LCL ic sis ches corsilelas so lniel a a.e shese 25% 
Wiest ema SHOTES Ss ibicscia cass aieherse 4 sis'sie aie’ 20 
OS DES] 2 Sal Re Seer amy ae oe aan 18 
Pulverized whole oats... cc ccasewces sce 10 
41% protein soybean oil meal.............. 7 
ricdvsiizamed WIC i... cna ecciswes eed sie 7 
50% protein meat and bone scraps......... 6 
Wehydrated alfalfa meal. .c.keaye vesle ves 4 
PIN MIEOVSLET GSISEH 5 )tcisis oie heicisysiece ele ee oe 1% 
EME OS MOENCG CRIVO ANG aranarg aieticlassions aieisie'sVololava\ silo: ol" % 
SUL Rs cra eleette noe etee ean tar weeks Saabs % 
lars ESTe- Ol soca rele cxeenls ao pic Gre syapstecoteee u% 


Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
17.00%, crude fat 3.50%, crude fiber 5.50%, ni- 
trogen-free extract 52.50%. 


Formula No. 2 


Per Cent 
PCMG WiC OUTY LINGAN ales le fotos p lo,2s aie 5:4 910.0 4le,are 244, 
Wee ea TAM NS NOTCS te. c sc lyelealsra plelsis oa ate o/o%pi0 20 
SEL MTS ae A An BES RR AINA Ea Oa 18 


FE TLVELIZCE WALOIE OBER ais oi o.clells r'cive'ves.c cee 10 
65% protein vacuum-dried fish meal... 
43% protein cottonseed meal 
41% protein soybean oil meal .. 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal ..... A 
Dried whey Aa 
LOI OM SPOT, STIELL cion!eiw te o\s.creialeve oe eveieie o,0 6 
Raw bone meal 
Salt 
Fortified fish oil 

Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
18.00%, crude fat 3.50%, crude -fiber 6.00%, ni- 
trogen-free extract 52.00%. 


Formula No. 3 


Per Cent 
TAMPER Cat Docs Fes ob eid al orelgi sieia' ova. 8s) yo 8.0.6 © aie 41% 
DM CAL GEAY MMOLTM sg odd cdiarc ce cin cle ssiea ee ties 20 
ULV OTAZGOUNWIOIO OATS) c.c5 0108 i ojccee crelnees 10 
65% protein vacuum-dried fish meal....... 6 
43% protein cottonseed meal .............- 6 
41% protein soybean oil meal............. 6 
Dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal.............. 4 
SBE ESC MNVRUC ab ease e ohc\o. 7 014 10/54) 0''6'0].516,0;8\ ies ai/e0\0,.0 «sites 3 
CVOUNGLOYVSUCY STEW oi sie cco cleie ee sisisisiccieieee 2 
MEW UOMIOH ICAL Solas cc anie cicicc o 0.0 000s cleit oe a8 14% 
Sills, “cua vol O CER en aioe Ore wy 
Teac alsa STG RSTS wiO tN Wy eee eI ORI ois 1 BIO O ns % 


Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
18.00%, crude fat 3.50%, crude fiber 6.00%, ni- 
trogen-free extract 52.00%. 


In Formula No. 1. dried buttermilk may be 
substituted for dried skimmed milk. 

All-mash chick starter is a complete ration 
for starting chicks. The starter and clear 


water should be before the chicks at all times» 


and may be fed for six to eight weeks. When 
fed longer than this time some grain may be 
fed also. 


Turkey Production in 1939 Large 


An increase of about 22 per cent in the size 
of the turkey crop this year over last is indi- 
cated by Sept. 1 reports to the U.S.D.A. This 
is a considerably smaller incease than indicated 
by the evidence of hatchery operations and the 
earlier reports of poults on hand. 

This percentage increase applied to the num- 
ber of turkeys raised in 1938 points to about 
31,957,000 turkeys raised this year. A turkey 
crop of this size would be the largest of record, 
exceeding by 15 per cent the previous record 
high production of 27,725,000 birds in 1936. 

The decrease noted for many years in the 
number of small turkey flocks apparently has 
been reversed this year. Reports received in- 
dicate an increase this year over last of about 
10 per cent in the proportion of crop reporters 
keeping turkeys. The increase was approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in the West North Central 
States. 


Beware of Manganese in Form 
of Rhodochrosite 


Previous work at the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station had shown that manganese 
was ineffective in preventing perosis when sup- 
plied as the natural carbonate ore, rhodochrosite. 
In view of the beneficial results obtained with 
precipitated MnCo:, this discrepancy was diffi- 
cult to explain. 

To extend observations, feeding experiments 
were conducted by Selma L. Bandemer, J. A. 
Davidson and P. J. Schaible to determine the 
effect of particle size, impurities and additional 
treatment of the ore when added in varying 
amounts to a perotic ration: Particle sizes 
ranging from 60 to less than 300 mesh showed 
no significant effect on the incidence of perosis. 
Common impurities added to precipitated MnCos 
in the amounts present in the ore did not cause 
leg trouble and rhodochrosite after roasting or 
dissolving in HCl, was as effective as the 
precipitated carbonate. 

Parallel experiments were carried on in vitro 
by equilibrating a definite amount of natural 
or precipitated carbonate in water or N/10 HC1 
at body temperature for varying lengths of 
time. In this manner, the difference in action 
of the natural and precipitated carbonates was 
readily noted. Various particle sizes of rhodo- 
chrosite gave only slight differences in solubil- 
ity. The ore was not as soluble nor did it come 
to equilibrium as rapidly as the precipitated car- 
bonate. The introduction of certain mineral 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for January futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed meal 
and No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in dollars 
per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yel- 
low soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
Aupy. 262 cries) 10-00 15.50 14.55 15.75 
Sept 2k occ 17.50 18.00 17.30 18.95 
Sept.” 9... c.ece 23.50 24.50 18.70 20.25 
Sept elG cence 22.00 23.00 19.90 21.75 
Sépts 2Zodcnwtine 20.00 21.00 19.10 21.20 
SOpt. G0 i. wramicle 18.50 18.50 19.00 21,25 
OCU lineetost: 18.50 18.50 18.75 21.10 
*St. Louis Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
ATE: 926 cerca 17.90 18.25 arith 22.20 
Sept. 2e..... 20.65 21715 TT 23.20 
Septeion i...s 21.85 22.75 Wick 35.30 
Septrele.a.. a: 23.00 23.75 803% 36.70 
SOD ta wards: 22.15 23.50 84 37.00 
SOD (80ers sre ois 22.25 23.25 82% 33.00 
(Oyetns. “brake vie 21.90 23.25 81 28.20 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfaifa Corn 
PAE S205 6 <itvarecs 24.00 Rate 18.50 451% 
SCR Cy -R ne 24.00 ey 18.50 45 
Sept wie cess 28.00 24.85 22.75 5034 
SOD tel O seen ne 31.00 27.25 24.00 60% 
Sept® 288a.10 ons 31.00 26.50 23.50 57 
Septs sO. aris - 34.00 24.30 24.00 51% 
(BY Ope oa (Re ry eee 34.00 24.00 23.50 4834 


*St. Louis bran, basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 


S21 


4 


concentrates into this system in increasing quan- 
tities reduced the soluble manganese; the re- 
duction was more pronounced with the ore. 
Corresponding relationships were also observed 
in the presence of organic matter such as is 
found in ordinary poultry rations. : 

The similarity of the results of the in vivo 
and in vitro experiments indicates that rhodo- 
chrosite is not suitable for use in preventing 
perosis whereas the precipitated manganese car- 
bonate is efficacious. Unfortunately, feed man- 
ufacturers at present are being supplied with the 
carbonate as rhodochrosite. : 


Fernando Ideal 
Poultry Greens 


The world’s best selling al- 
falfa leaf meal! Exclusive 
features: Guaranteed for 
carotene content *at time 
of manufacture. Dated for. 
freshness. Feature this line. 
Write for particulars. 


FERNANDO VALLEY MILLING & SUPPLY CO, 
6104 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Check. the Tag on every Bag 


Practical 


Poultry Farming 
By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 33 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 Ibs. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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Feed Men's Roundup 


[Concluded from page 319.] 
convinced that most defaults on contracts re- 
sult from failure in the meeting of minds in 
the first start. When we make a contract for 
future delivery we start reminding the other 
party to the contract well in advance of deliv- 
ery date of the existence of the contract. This 
practice does much to eliminate defaults.” 


FRED K. SALE, Indianapolis, Ind.: “Our 
ass’n keeps no lists, white or black. But our 
membership cooperates closely with the ass’n, 
and information gets around.” 


FORREST MOYER, Dodge City, Kan.: 
“Our state has few exclusive feed dealers, But 
the grapevine system protects most of them.” 


L. H. PATTON, Glencoe, Minn.: “What 
should we do when we do have a delinquent 
contract? Our firm believes in enforcement. 
The courts say that a contract means just what 
it says. In one case where we had to use the 
courts to enforce a contract, we found unex- 
pectedly that we did not lose the customer’s 
trade. The customer simply gained a new re- 
spect for our contracts.” 


W. D. FLEMMING, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
“The Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n has no 
honor roll. But it makes honorary members of 
reputable wholesalers, in such manner that 
their names can be dropped from the list if 
they fail to live up to the contracts, or do not 
play fair with the retailers. 

“We believe that the national ass’n should 
draw up a code of ethics for the feed trade 
that would unify the practices thru the coun- 
try, and give state ass’ns a basis from which 
to work.” 

This suggestion met the approval of all pres- 
ent. Action was left to Chairman Dreyer, head 
of the ass’n’s feed division. 

Adjourned sine die. 


Untreated Cottonseed Meal 
Injurious to Pigs 
By W. L. Rogpison, Ohio Experiment Station. 

When it is fed under dry lot conditions and 
used in sufficient quantities to supply the pro- 
tein needed to balance corn, cottonseed meal is 
often injurious to growing and fattening pigs. 

Differences of opinion have existed as to the 
cause or causes of the harmful effects from 
feeding cottonseed meal to pigs. Among earlier 
suggestions of possible causes of the injurious 
effects of cottonseed meal were: an excess 
of acid-forming over base-forming elements, the 
oil present in the meal, the fiber or lint in it, 
unsaturated fatty acids, decomposition products, 
nitrogenous materials, and certain compounds 
of phosphorus. 

More recently one group of workers has con- 
cluded that the proteins of cottonseed meal are 
of high quality and that the trouble arises from 
feeding the meal in rations that are deficient in 
vitamins and minerals. Another group has re- 
ported that the inadequacy of the proteins is 
the causative factor and that the gossypol in 
the seed, which is recognized as toxic, is changed 
to a bound, insoluble, or harmless, form dur- 
ing the process of manufacturing the meal. A 
third group does not claim that the proteins of 
cottonseed meal are completely adequate for 
optimum results, that there is no deleterious 
effect if cottonseed meal is used in deficient 
rations, or that all of the ill effects that may 
be encountered are necessarily due to gossypol. 
This group is of the opinion that unless some- 
thing is done to overcome its harmful effect, 
gossypol, or some constituent of many cotton- 
seed meals, is definitely injurious and that even 
when such meals are used in rations which pro- 
vide ample quantities of the various essential 
nutrients this constituent is still detrimental. 

Protein concentrates of plant origin are defi- 
cient in minerals and in vitamin D. Fairly good 
results are obtained, however, even under dry 
lot conditions, when suitable inorganic minerals 
and from 3 to 5 per cent of green, leafy, 


sun-cured alfalfa or other leguminous hay are 
fed in connection with yellow corn and such 
protein concentrates as linseed or soybean oil 
meal, 

In seven dry lot trials pigs that were carried 
from approximately 55 to 190 pounds in weight 
and fed linseed meal with yellow corn and min- 
erals gained 0.94 pound daily a head and con- 
sumed an average of 433 pounds of feed per 
100 pounds of gain produced. In two other 
trials in which ground alfalfa was also in- 
cluded in the ration the pigs made an average 
gain of 1.08 pounds daily and required 416 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds of gain pro- 
duced. 

In 11 dry lot trials, pigs that were carried 
from approximately 60 to 200 pounds in weight 
and fed yellow corn, soybean oil meal, and 
minerals, gained 1.12 pounds daily a head and 
required 405 pounds of feed per 100 pounds of 
gain produced. In four other dry lot trials, 
pigs that were carried from 54 to 210 pounds 
in weight and fed yellow corn, soybean oil 
meal, ground alfalfa, and minerals, gained 1.21 
pounds daily a head and required 392 pounds 
of feed per 100 pounds of gain produced. 


Feed mixtures composed of white corn or 
small grains and tankage or plant protein con- 
centrates are deficient in vitamin A. From 3 
to 5 per cent of good quality leguminous hay 
improves such a ration by supplying vitamin A 
as well as vitamin D and other nutrients. 

Since rations of linseed meal or soybean oil 
meal combined with yellow corn, alfalfa, and 
minerals are not so seriously deficient in min- 
erals and vitamins as to prevent them from 
being fairly effective, the chances are that ra- 
tions of cottonseed meal, a feed of somewhat 
similar character, combined with corresponding 
amounts of the same feeds are not either. 


Since 1928, 11 dry lot experiments with as 
many different shipments or lots of hydraulic 
or standard cottonseed meals have been carried 
on at the Ohio Experiment Station. These in- 
cluded 14 groups of pigs. Rations of yellow 
corn, cottonseed meal, ground alfalfa, and 
minerals were fed. The losses sustained in 
each of the experiments are shown in table 1. 


With the exception of the 36 per cent protein 
cottonseed meal fed one group of pigs in the 
experiment started July 1, 1930, the cottonseed 
meals contained approximately 41 per cent of 
protein. The cottonseed meals for lots 3 and 
5 in the experiment started July 6, 1938, were 
cooked with steam under pressure before the 
oil was pressed out. 


Cod-liver oil made up 0.5 per cent of the 
ration fed lot 3 in the experiment started May 
3.21933; 

Except in one in which there were no deaths 
in a group of eight pigs, the mortality was not 
less than 37.5 per cent in any one of the 11 
experiments. Out of a total of 124 pigs, 66 
died. This is an average death loss of 53.2 per 
cent. The cottonseed meats for the meal fed lot 
3 in the experiment started July 6, 1938, were 
cooked with steam under pressure before the 
oil was pressed out. Those for the meal for 
lot 1 in the same experiment were nat. Both 
meals were made from the same supply of 
cottonseed. Dr. J. O. Halverson of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station reported them 
higher in gossypol than any other meals he had 
analyzed for gossypol content. With these two 
groups omitted, the average death loss was 
46.2 per cent. 


Harmfulness Not Overcome by Supplying 
Vitamin A.—Conclusive evidence that a de- 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


The GRED. srERS. JOURNAL 


ficiency of vitamin A was not responsible for 
the injurious effect of such rations was pro- 
vided in different ways. 

In one of the experiments a group of pigs 
that had been fed a vitamin A deficient ration 
composed of white corn, cottonseed meal, tank- 
age, minerals, and cottonseed oil containing a 
vitamin D concentrate began showing the effects 
of a lack of vitamin A after having been on 
feed from 24 to 31 weeks. The symptoms ob- 
served were impaired vision, muscular incoordi- 
nation, a lack of muscular tone, a staggering 
gait, and a pronounced swaying or drooping of 
the back. When yellow corn was substituted 
for the white corn and cod-liver oil for the 
cottonseed oil and vitamin D concentrate, the 
vitamin A deficiency symptoms disappeared and 
fairly normal growth took place. 

The usual symptoms of cottonseed meal in- 
jury were a loss of appetite, a general lisiless- 
ness, an anemic appearance, thumping, or la- 
bored breathing, and eventually death. In Bulle- 
tin 410 of the Texas Experiment Station, Dr. 
R. C. Dunn gives the following macroscopic 
lesions as post-mortem findings in cottonseed 
meal poisoning: “plural and peritoneal cavities, 
excessive quantities of serous fluid; heart, di- 
lated and flabby; lungs, congested and edema- 
tous; liver, enlarged and passive congested ; 
spleen, congested; kidneys, congested; lymph 
glands, when affected, congested and swollen.” 

In experience at the Ohio Station large quan- 
tities of an amber-colored serous fluid in the 
peritoneal and pleural cavities, and inflamma- 
tion of the blood vessels of the intestines and 
mesentery have been characteristic post-mortem 
symptoms. 

Both the ante- and post-mortem symptoms of 
cottonseed meal injury were distinct from those 
of avitaminosis A. 

Cod-liver oil was fed along with yellow corn, 
cottonseed meal, ground alfalfa, and minerals 
to one of the 14 groups previously mentioned. 
Although this ration undoubtedly contained an 
abundance of vitamin A it produced the char- 
acteristic effects of cottonseed meal feeding. 
Three pigs out of eight in the group died. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 


Reasonable Rates 


with 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Iinels 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 
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—wAND FILLING 
COSTS TOO MUCH « 


In these times of increased costs and accelerating de- 
mand, inefficient hand filling of sacks makes greater in- 


roads on your profits than ever before. 


A Richardson Automatic Sacking Scale puts precisely 
correct weight in every bag, swiftly, without waste, with- 
our error, tabulates the number of bags filled. With the 
model shown, one man can fill 10-12 100-pound bags per 
“minute. Labor savings alone wipe out initial cost in as 
little as one year, and elimination of over- -weight waste 


is pure bonus. 


Models and sizes for every size plant and all types ofS 
grain and feed are available. Write for Bulletin 4135-E. 


RICHARDSON 


Atlanta) Chicago Montreal —_— Philadelphia 


Minneapolis Omaha Wichita 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 
with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
- control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 
FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


‘THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY - 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Boston Columbus New York San Francisco” 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 


EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3- ELP. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC. LIFT 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write For new catalogue No. 439 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFS&. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd , Chicago 
Allied Equipment & Supply Co., 1639 W. Main St., Okla. City 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 
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PEORIA 


Located im the very center of Illinois’ great corn 


and oats producing territory, Peoria has several of 
the largest corn consuming industries in the United 
States, mcluding corn products, mixed feeds, and 
distillery products. This market also has favorable 
freight rates to the Gulf and Southeastern territory, 
which give the Peoria grain merchants unlimited 


facilities for grain distribution. 


So great is the demand, that Iowa and Missouri 


find their best market here at times and large quan- 
tities of corn move to this great Gateway from these 
states. Owing to the comparatively short haul to 
Peoria, railroads move this Peoria grain in much 
shorter time than to other terminals, insuring quicker 


returns. 


These Peoria Board of Trade Members 


Want to Serve You 


Allied Mills, Inc. Lowell Hoit & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
H. D. Bowen Grain Co. Luke Grain Co. 
Geo. W. Cole Grain Co. P. B. & C. C. Miles 
Continental Grain Company Mueller Grain Co. 
W. W. Dewey & Sons Norris Grain Co. 

C. H. Feltman Grain Co. Daniel F. Rice & Co. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Corporation, Limited 


